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‘HOUSES IN THE WOODS” 


BY WALDON FAWCETT 








HE creation of 
quaint, pretty, and 
artistic residences 


in the woods is be- 
coming one of the most im- 
portant branches of archi- 
tecture and home furnish- 
ing. The recent general 
realization of the beauties 
of the woodland as a setting 
for habitations, be they 
simple or pretentious, and 











to first principles in home- 
making may be found all 
through the Southern 
mountains, on the shores 
of the Great Lakes, and in 
the forests of the North- 
west. 

The growing love for 
homes in the woods should 
prove a most democratic in- 
fluence, for in the provision 
of no other class of habi- 








of the almost limitless pos- 


tations are all mankind 





sibilities of the unique, dis- 


tinetive structures which appear appro-, 


priate in such surroundings, has mate- 
rially broadened the sylvan‘home. No 
longer is the woodland house restricted 
in its usefulness to a summer or vaca- 
tion retreat, and no longer are the ideal 
rustic homes confined to the mountain 
regions, which constitute some of the 
nation’s principal play-grounds. Many 
persons whose means enable them to 
make the selection of an abiding-place 
solely a matter of preference live under 
woodland shelters all the year round, and 
such domiciles are to be found in all 
parts of the United States. The wood- 
land residence, as a type, has of course 
attained its highest development in the 
Adirondack and Catskill mountains and 
the Maine woods; but most charming 
examples of the rewards of this return 


necessarily so nearly on a 
plane of equality. The forest dweller of 
wealth may be desirous of making lavish 
expenditure for a home in the wilder- 
ness, yet will be confronted at-the outset 
with the knowledge that to rear a huge, 
pretentious villa will banish irrevocably 
the elusive fascination which he has mi- 
grated to the woods to find. On the 
other hand, if he give cotintenance to 
architectural extravagances or elaborate 
furnishings, he will lose that restful 
simplicity which constitutes the chief 
charm of the perfect woodland haven, and 
thus it comes about that the wealthy 
man’s lodge, if constructed in accordance 
with refined artistic taste and with a 
proper regard for the eternal fitness of . 
things, does not differ greatly, save in 
detail, from that of his neighbor who is 
possessed of less of this world’s goods. 
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Houses in the woods may be divided 
into three general classes. In the first 
class may be placed all those built of 
logs, from which the bark may or may 
not have been removed, according to in- 
dividual preference. The second class 
comprises frame buildings, which are 
covered exteriorly with slabs or half 
logs with the bark on. Finally there 
are the shingled houses, which are, of 


course, by no means confined to the 
woodland regions, but which, when 
placed in such environment, are usually 
given some distinctive features, often 


designed as suggestive of the picturesque 
chalets of the Swiss and Italian moun- 
tains. Each of these types is susceptible 
of innumerable modifications and com- 
binations. For instance, many attract- 
ive woodland homes have a first story 
of logs, the upper portion of the struc- 


ture presenting an ornamental shingle 
effect. 

The houses built exclusively of logs 
represent the most expensive type of 
construction, and have proven decidedly 
the most popular with people to whom 
the monetary outlay involved has been 
no object. For a log cabin or cottage, 
as for any woodland home, the site must 
be selected with considerable care. The 
structure should be on elevated ground, 
and good water is indispensable. The 
selection of a site with all the scenic 
possibilities available is also, of course, 
advisable. The logs best adapted for 
use in the erection of woodland houses 


are spruce, hemlock, pine, tamarack, 
and balsam, and they must, of course, 


be straight and sound as well as of uni- 
form size. The hard woods will answer, 
but such logs are difficult to handle when 
green, owing to their weight, and are less 
durable than those first mentioned. 

If the site for a prospective log house 
is in a virgin forest, it is altogether likely 
that the builder can secure enough logs 
on the tract to furnish the material for 


construction. Indeed, it is preferable 


‘ for more reasons than one that he utilize 


the material on the ground, for if the 
land in the vicinity of a habitation of 
this character be too heavily wooded, 
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there will be little opportunity for the 
cireulation of air about the house, and 
the presence of flies and mosquitoes will 
be encouraged. Whether the logs wear- 
ing their clothing of rough bark or the 
smooth logs are preferable is a much 
mooted question. Each has its advan- 
tages, and the decision must needs be left 
to individual taste. To the lovers of the 
rustic the logs with the bark on naturally 
appeal most forcefully, but it must be 
admitted that the smooth logs are toa 
greater extent free from borers and 
insects. ; 

The season best adapted to the con- 
struction of a woodland house is depend- 
ent upon the snow and rain fall, and 
therefore varies greatly according to the 
locality. If the bark is to be left on the 
trees, the late autumn or early winter is 
usually selected as the most opportune 
time for cutting and assembling the 
material. Where smooth logs are em- 
ployed, there is likely to be some change 
in the program, for in the Adirondack 
region, for instance, the bark will peal 
from the trees during the interval from 
May to July inclusive, but may be re- 
moved most readily during the month of 
June. The general plan of construction 
for alog house shows few departures from 
the methods employed in the erection of 
the old-fashioned log cabins of our grand- 
fathers. All the logs forming the sides 
or partitions are flattened top and bot- 
tom, that they may fit smoothly, and in 
some structures the logs are hewn square 
or rectangular, after the Swiss or Nor- 
wegian fashion. 

The woodland houses of frame con- 
struction, with exterior sheathing of 
slabs with the bark on, which gives them 
identically the same appearance as the 
log cabins, might be designated as the 
latest and most up-to-date form of woods 
habitations. They have not as yet dis- 
placed the log houses in popularity, but 
bid fair to in the near future. The two 
chief advantages of this form of con- 
struction, aside from its more mod- 
erate cost, is found in the fact that it 
secures a very warm house, and frees 
the owner from the worries imposed 
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by borers or insects, for if these pests 
accomplish the destruction of a slab, 
its replacement is a simple matter 


compared with the substitution of a new 
log. The general principles which gov- 
ern the construction of shingled houses 
in the woods are so similar to the familiar 
tenets which obtain in the erection of 
such structures in the city, that it is un- 
necessary to dilate upon them. 

As arule, the woodland house is set at 
least a foot above the ground to insure 
dryness. Usually the building rests 
on massive foundation posts sunk sev- 
eral feet in the ground, but in some 
instances stone foundation piers are pro- 
vided. A majority of woodland homes 
have high pitch roofs, the roofs being 
covered with shingles, bark, or thatch. 
When bark is utilized it is sometimes 
employed in the same general manner as 
shingles, but more often is laid on in 
strips about four feet in length and" as 
wide as the circumference of the tree 
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NT-GOVERNOR WOODRUFF’S LODGE 


from which it was taken. A thatched 
roof is decidedly difficult of construction, 
and will last for only ten or twelve 
years, as compared with fifteen years, 
the interval usually allotted to a shingle 
roof. 

The ornamentation of the interior of a 
woodland house may properly be said 
to begin with the construction of the 
partitions and stairs. Partitions in 
many woods houses are made of matched 
boarding, but in the belief of some en- 
thusiasts on the subject of forest life 
this savors too much of the city, and con- 
sequently slabs or sheets of bark are 
often employed. Sometimes the logs 
on the inside of a cabin are covered with 
shingles, which are laid in patterns, and 
thus constitute a durable as well as 
rather ingenious wainseot. The stairs 
of the ideal woodland residence are in- 
tensely rustic. A quaint effect is ob- 
servable in the Adirondack home of 
Lieutenant-Governor Woodruff of New 







































York, where each step is formed by a 
half log. In almost all the lodges or 
cabins where an artistic ensemble has 
been sought, the rails of the stairs are of 
rough poles, while the balusters are like- 
wise rustic, and in some instances a 
newel post, formed of a rough stick, has 
been run to the ceiling and forms a sup- 
port for a rustic screen formed with 
small branches placed like lattice-work. 
SOne of the chief attractions of the 
woodland home is the portico, which is 
invariably deep, and not infrequently 
extends on two sides of the house. In 
the houses suggestive of Swiss chalets 
there are usually one or more balconies 
with a stairway on the outside. The 
open fireplace is another adjunct which 
contributes much to the rustic atmos- 
phere of a woodland habitation. The 
chimney is as a rule made of stone 
picked upon the site of the lodge, and 
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LIVING-ROOM IN AN ADIRONDACK COTTAGE 








laid up roughly in lime mortar without 
any attempt at finish beyond the filling 
of the apertures between the stones with 
moss. From a picturesque standpoint 
there is nothing to compare with the 
clay fireplace and log chimney, but this 
sort of creation is not very safe against 
fire unless built with great care and kept 
in the “most perfect repair. The fire 
hearth and linings of the fireplace are 
made of stiff clay a foot in thickness, 
and the fiues of the log chimney are 
thoroughly lined with the clay. In 
most mountain homes where the varied 
delights of an open fireplace have been 
tasted during the chilly evenings, there 
will be found in the fireplace a fire crane 
with dangling hooks on which to hang 
kettles. 

In the Adirondacks, where the wood- 
land home has reached the highest stage 
of its development, the ‘‘camps,’’ as'they 
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are called, present two different styles 
of arrangement. On the one hand, a 
camp may consist of a group of from ten 
to fifteen rustic buildings devoted to the 
owner, his guests, servants, etc., or on 
the other, it may comprise a single good- 
sized building, one, two, or two and a 
half stories in height. To indicate the 
size of some of these buildings, it may 
be noted that Sagamore Lodge, the 
Adirondack home of Mr. Alfred Gwynne 
Vanderbilt, is seventy-five by forty feet. 

In many of the Adirondack lodges the 
entire first floor is given up to one 
gigantic living-room, the kitchen being 
located either in a ‘‘lean-to’’ or detached 
building. This arrangement affords 
boundless opportunities for carrying out 
original ideas in furnishings and orna- 
mentation in the immense apartment 
occupying the ground-floor, particularly 
since in many camps the logs on the 
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inside of the building have merely been 
peeled, or mayhap the bark has not been 
removed. The floor is bare; partly cov- 
ered, perhaps, with deerskins or dull red 
rugs, and most of the furniture is in- 
tensely rustic. While on this phase of 
the subject, it may be mentioned, too, 
that even the bedsteads in the sleeping 
apartments upstairs are, in most in- 
stances, in keeping with the other fur- 
nishings, the massive corner posts with 
the bark on running up and forming a 
canopy. 

The greatest possibilities of one of 
these ground-floor rooms in a good-sized 
woodland house are disclosed, however, 
when the different corners are each 
given a distinctive character. For in- 
stance, there may be an Indian corner 
with blankets, beaded novelties, and 
perhaps a miniature tepee. A hunters’ 
corner affords a background for an 
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MR. ALFRED GWYNNE VANDERBILT'S COTTAGE 


artistic arrangement of snowshoes, 
rifles, and mounted game heads, whereas 
the fishermen’s nook is correspondingly 
rich in possibilities. In the Woodruff 
camp in the Adirondacks a decidedly 
novel adjunct has been secured by the 
provision of a birch-bark canoe filled 
with balsam boughs, forming a marvel- 
ously restful couch. Over the fireplace 
are hung rich-hued ears of corn, and the 
walls are adorned with striking, decora- 
tive pictures suggestive of the joys of 
life ‘‘in the open.’’ 

A very interesting example of the 
more pretentious woods home is that 
built at Eagle Lake a few years since for 
Mr. William West Durant, of New York. 
The first floor of the structure comprises 
a parlor, dining-room, bath-room, a 
kitchen in one end, and a woodshed and 
keeper’s room in the rear. The second 


story has two chambers with a brick 
fireplace in each, and a wide hall com- 
municates with a baleony which affords 
a magnificent view. The roof is double. 
The first is sheeted and tinned, and an 
air space separates this from the shingled 
or outer roof. The exterior of the build- 
ing is of solid timber squares, having 
the appearance of being hewn, calked, 
and stained on the outside, and with 
projecting corner logs. Rough blinds 
are fitted at the windows. To sum it up, 
it might be said that the ambition of the 
woodland builder should be to provide 
a home that is open and comfortable, 
and that the chief pitfall to be avoided 
by the woodland householder is that of 
over-furnishing, for in no other class of 
habitation will a surfeit of decorations 
suggestive of tawdriness appear so jar- 
ring and incongruous. 
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O the mother there can be no 
‘‘house beautiful’’ that does not 
contain a nursery—a room where 

the little ones may be happy and 
comfortable amid healthful surround- 
ings. Many fanciful designs for nur- 
series have been given to the public, yet 
a mother can find much to criticise in 
them from her point of view. 

For what mother, knowing the vivid 
imagination that often makes her little 
one’s dreams haunted with curious 
fancies, would put upon the walls of his 
nursery a paper covered with grotesque 
figures, many of them attractive, no 
donbt, but serving to fill his mind with 
queer ideas, and perhaps to make him 
afraid to stay with such an odd company. 

Perhaps she has not heard the story of 
the little one whose mamma bade him 
“‘Good night,’’ saying she would leave 
him with the angels. He was heard 
crying out in terror a little later. When 
questioned as to the cause of his alarm, 
he said he was ‘‘ ’fraid of the angels.’’ 
Neither does the mother like the plain 
heavy wooden furniture devised for the 
nursery, though it may be artistic and is 
easily cleaned. But it has too many 
angles and sharp corners. Baby feet 
sometimes trip, and falling against such 
sharp projections, the tender flesh would 
be bruised and the little one might be 
hurt severely. 

The mother will choose the sunniest 
room in the house for the nursery, be- 
cause plenty of sunshine is as necessary 
for the healthful growth of the little 
ones as for plants and flowers. Every 
other member of the household must go 
without the sunshine if it be necessary 
in order to let the children have it in the 
nursery. The walls of this sunny room 





must be painted so they can be easily 
cleansed, and may be of a soft, dull gray, 
which will not be too cold for a room 
that catches every sunbeam. 

The floor may be of hard wood, or it 
may be stained, and in the center there 
should be a large rug, fastened at the 
corners. This can be taken up as often 
as necessary to be beaten, and is much 
better than a carpet covering the whole 
floor. 
~ The furniture should be of rattan if 
possible, which is also easily cleansed, 
and can be brought in shapes that have 
no sharp corners, something always to 
be avoided in a nursery. 

Have an open fireplace if possible; 
but if it cannot be obtained, there are 
stoves with open grates where a cheery 
blaze can be started at any time. This 
is sometimes necessary on damp days in 
summer, when to ventilate a room prop- 
erly often makes it too cold for the little 
ones if there is no fire. 

For the coldest weather some furnace 
heat will be necessary, but the open fire 
is a delightful nursery friend, not only 
to the children, but to mamma or nurse 
who has the care of them. Of course it 
must be screened, so the little ones may 
not make too close an acquaintance with 
it, but its blaze can be seen and felt 
even through the wire protector. 

The pictures to hang upon the walls 
must be very carefully selected, espe- 
cially if the nursery is sleeping as well 
as play room. A little boy, known to 
the writer, saw every morning, as he 
opened his eyes on the wall near his crib 
a beautiful Madonna and child. When 
old enough he heard the story, and 
always associated the love manifested in 
the picture with that of his own dear 
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mamma. Other pictures of birds and 
flowers adorned his nursery walls, among 
them Landseer’s horses and dogs. Little 
children at play were in other pictures, 
and he wove many stories about them 
as he grew older. Often they were com- 
pany for him when sickness or some 
other contingency prevented his having 
other playmates. 

A large closet for playthings is 
another essential for a nursery, while a 
shelf placed against the wall, not too 
high to be easy of access by the little 
folks, will hold some of their treasures. 
While sun is essential to child-life, the 
windows of the sunny nursery must be 
carefully shaded, especially in hot 
weather, during certain parts of the 
day. If one cannot command awnings, 
there is a low-priced fixture that may be 
attached to the outside blinds or shut- 
ters that will make awnings of them. 
These fixtures are easily adjusted and 
will answer the purpose desired. 

What kind of playthings to get for 
the nursery is a subject on which moth- 
ers differ greatly, and fond relatives 
have every kind of opinion. Even the 
children of wealthy families ‘‘take’’ to 
the humblest toys. 

A little girl whose nursery was filled 
with all sorts of mechanical toys, in- 
eluding dolls that could talk and animals 
that could perform the most astonishing 
gyrations, liked better than any of them 
a little wooden churn that cost twenty- 
five cents, and in which, after some labor, 
she could make a tiny bit of butter 
from half a teacupful of cream. So the 
mother who has not funds galore to dis- 


burse for toys, or whose relatives prefer - 


to swell baby’s bank account to filling 
the nursery closet with playthings, need 
not be at all dismayed or think her child 
is defrauded of its birthright. 

A pan of sawdust, in which have been 
buried bright buttons, shells, marbles, 
little pictures on cards, and other small 
objects, will keep the little one happy 
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and busy for an hour or two, and will 
be an amusement to which he will gladly 
return another day. 

A big box of sand on rollers is a 
source of infinite amusement, and is not 
an impossible adjunct toa nursery. For 
although it is heavy, it can be easily 
rolled away at night or when not in use, 
and covered over out of sight. 

With tiny pails and shovels the little 
folks, or the one baby, may have no end 
of a good time, and the sand that is 
scattered on the rug is ‘‘clean dirt,’’ as 
everybody knows. 

An object of delight with one brood 
of little folks was a square block of wood 
cut from the end of a piece of joist. In 
this the five-year-old especially always 
delighted to drive tacks. When one end 
was full it was turned over and they 
were driven into the other. Then the 
sides were adorned, and when the block 
was full he busied himself with pulling 
them out again. As the wood was soft 
and the tacks were small, he had but 
little difficulty in doing this. 

Whatever the mother may choose for 
the child’s toys, let there be a few choice 
ones put away for Sundays and for ‘‘sick- 
days.’’ For achild should early learn 
that Sunday is not just like other days, 
and he may learn to look forward to it 
as a day of happiness when some special 
toy or pleasure is saved for that day, and 
this long before he is old enough to 
be taught its special significance. The 
‘*sick-book’’ in one family of little ones 
was a magnificent volume in their eyes, 
which was only used when some of them 
were too ill to play with their regular 
toys. It always brightened the day for 
the ailing little ones, and it was quite a 
nursery institution. These hints are the 
result of actual experience with chil- 
dren, and are not mere theories, which 
every mother knows are good enough in 
themselves, but are generally scattered 
to the four corners of the earth when 
baby actually arrives. 


In anearly issue of THE HousE BEAUTIFUL will be published some very attract- 
ive designs for nursery wall-papers. 
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SIMPLE FURNITURE FOR THE NURSERY 





2 FT. 6 IN. CHEST AND DRESSING-GLASS 
IN WHITE, WITH BRASS FITTINGS 
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3 FT. 6 IN. NURSERY LINEN-CUPBOARD, 
DULL BRASS HANDLES 
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2 FT. NURSERY TOY-CABINET, BRASS FITTINGS 

























































































































































































































































































Simplicity must exist as a state of mind 
before it can become a reality in daily 
living. A vivid comprehension of its 
exquisite meanings and its open sesame 
to the higher life of truth and beauty 
must arm the one who begins the strug- 
gle for the simplification of life. It has 
little concern with wealth or station, 
poverty or obscurity, except as the first 
two of these incidents enable their pos- 
sessors to emancipate themselves at less 
cost of energy and courage. But the 
limitations of small means and obscurity 
have certain advantages in the conquest 
of the simple life; an arbitrary limit to 
the gratification of superfluous wants 
exists as well as more freedom from con- 
ventional standards. ‘‘A man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesses.’’ For the 
simplification of life it is not the abun- 
dance or the lack of possessions which is 
the test, but that these should meet 
essential needs and at the same time 
express a man’s character, his sincerity, 
simplicity, and love of beauty. His 
manner of life should and does express 
these even more vividly. 

That the conquest is an easy one no 
one wWillclaim. ‘‘Nothing is simple any 
longer,’’ says Charles Wagner, ‘‘neither 
thought nor action; not pleasure, not 
even dying.’’ And this complexity of 
modern living makes the struggle for 
simplicity a difficult one. But it is far 
from hopeless. Small beginnings and 
rare examples make rapid headway in 
the spread of truth and beauty, which 
after all are exchangeable words for sim- 
plicity. 

It is even more difficult to attempt to 
indicate to others means for the simplifi- 
cation of life than to put it in practice 
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one’s self, because it is so much an indi- 
vidual matter, a fruit of the spirit of each 
one of us who strives for it. It was 
much safer for Mareus Aurelius to say, 
‘*Make thy life all simplicity,’’ than to 
indicate how it might be done. But 
while no one’s word or act can be a 


definite guide, if it stirs to thought and 


effort toward the simple life it serves a 
good purpose. Time to think is the 
great need, then doing and ‘learning, and 
all living would become more rational. 
Too many different things are under- 
taken, and an attempt made to be wise on 
too many subjects. Simplification for 
most lives can well begin with a recog- 
nition of human limitations, and the giv- 
ing up of a multitude of superfluous 
duties or pleasures so called, and of 
superficial but nerve-wearying dipping 
into many fields of knowledge. It all 
lies in this: the wisdom and the will to 
choose to do, to learn, and to have essen- 
tial things which make for useful and 
beautiful living; the strength to sacri- 
fice things good in themselves to the 
greater good of a well-poised and simple 
life. 

The simplification of life is easier in 
the country than in the city, and to live 
there as large a part of the year as pos- 
sible is wisdom, for the real seeker after 
simplicity. Less energy will be wasted 
by the way. There is time and space in 
the country, which immaterial things are 
at best at the vanishing-point in the city. 
One’s relations with nature, man, and 
animals are closer and more real; there 
is a sound basis upon which to restore 
one’s life to reasonableness. 

‘‘The simple things, after all, are the 
best,’’ was a saying of Rufus Choate. 
Elegant in his tastes, this brilliant man 
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and great lawyer enjoyed most of all 
simple and rustic nature in the field and 
forest. Our great men have all loved the 
country, and most of them had the good 
fortune to be born there, and reared in 
simplicity. Their dream of rest and 
reward in this world is to go back to 
gardens and green fields to find 


‘Hours, days, and years slide soft away 
In health of body, peace of mind; 
Quiet by day; 


‘‘Sound sleep by night; study and ease 
Together mixed; sweet recreation, 
And innocence, which most does please, 
With meditation.”’ 


A threatening evil is the transfer to 
the country of some pretentions and arti- 
ficial phases of city life. The ugly and 
showy architecture, household equip- 
ment, and customs of a complex and over- 
burdened life are venturing upon holy 
ground and into the heart of nature. 
‘The very stones ought to ery out in pro- 
test, and do, no doubt, if we were wise to 
understand their language. John Bur- 


roughs voices nature, and human nature 
too, when he says of a rich man who 
makes some country place his summer 


home: ‘‘What he should do-is to show 
people that ‘a rich man can live a simple, 
contented life. The worst thing he can 
do is to build one of these million-dollar 
houses. If he’d repent when he gets it 
done, and sees it cumbering the earth, 
and would blow it up with dynamite, 
he’d show some sense. But he doesn’t, 
and there it must stand for scores of 
years to corrupt the taste of everybody, 
and very likely be a burden to those 
who come after him.’’ 

Whether it be a cottage or a great 
mansion, simplicity, fitness, and beauty 
in architecture and equipment ought to 
be uppermost in mind, that the harmony 
of field and forest and stream may not 
be marred by the thoughtless and un- 
lovely work of man. 4 

For all that the country sends the city 
of the fundamental things of life, the 
city may well return its own best treas- 
ures, the things that make for economy, 
simplicity, beauty, and a finer social 
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life; but let the country be jealously 
guarded from the rush and worry of the 
city, its overcrowded and stuffy houses, 
its superfluous customs and possessions, 
its wastes of time and health and energy. 

William Morris’s golden rule that will 
fit everybody, ‘‘Have nothing in your 
houses that you do not know to be use- 
ful or believe to be beautiful,’’ would 


~ result, if lived up to, in a considerable 


household revolution, and unlimited sup- 
plies for rummage sales, since there is 
no Morris or Ruskin to utter wrath on 
a generation which unloads its bad art 
and rickety possessions upon the un- 
trained poor. The opportunity for 
simple and artistic furnishing is wide to- 
day. Time and taste to know and choose 
wisely is the need, and above all stern 
self-restraint in the matter of quantity. 
Houses full of beautiful and valuable 
things—semi-museums—are too numer- 
ous; others overfull of tawdry imitations 
and cheap useless articles are the rule. 
The former are confusing, wearying, 
and lacking in artistic effect; the latter 
are intolerable. 

Health, beauty, and simplicity are 
promoted by the good fashion of bare, 
well-finished floors, covered in part with 
rugs. To do with a very few well-made 
and well-colored rugs, if necessary, 
rather than many coarse and inartistic 
ones is the simple and sensible thing. 
To care for the bare floors is no more 
trouble, and is of a pleaganter kind, 
than to care for carpets fr even rugs. 
Whether the floors are hard pine or 
quarter-sawed oak, or cunning mosaic, 
is secondary to perfect workmanship in 
their putting down and finishing. 

Soundness of handicraft and harmony 
and beauty in design and coloring are 
the great essentials, and apply to the 
plainest and least expensive home as to 
the most luxurious. One star differeth 
from another in glory, and our world 
would be very monotonous if there were 
not degrees of beauty and splendor in 
human life and environment. To quote 
Morris again: ‘“You may hang your walls 
with tapestry instead of whitewash or 
paper; or you may cover them with 
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mosaic, or have them frescoed by a great 
painter; all this is not luxury if it is 
done for beauty’s sake, and for 
show.’’ 

lt tends to the simplification of life to 
have rooms as bare as possible of furni- 
ture, and it tends to harmony and beauty 
as well. It rests the mind and the eye. 
It gives a setting for the human drama 
for which first of all a room exists. The 
man or woman ought to be the dominat- 
ing element in a room, not the chairs 
and bric-a-brac. The absolutely needed 
furniture will take up its full share of 
space, and ought in design, color, and 
workmanship to express its owner’s 
tastes and temperament and his stan- 
dards in industrial art. Already then the 
room may be artistic, before pictures or 
pottery or sculpture are placed init. Its 
proportion, its coloring, the design of 
its furnishing, the light and shade and 
vacant spaces, make it restful, harmoni- 
ous, and beautiful. It is easy to take 
care of. It has simplicity, which is the 
prerequisite of all art. 

Perverted ornament in the shape of 
machine-made lines and carvings on 
woodwork and furniture is a persistent 
vexation in the absurd amount of care 
required and in its educative example of 
very bad art. The enlightened have a 
continual struggle with the average 
architect, builder, and purveyor of fur- 
niture to secure for their houses doors 
and window frames, and baseboards, 
tables, and chairs, without countless 
dust-catching and useless lines and 
moldings and machine carvings. If 
the time spent on making the wood ugly 
and insanitary might only go toward its 
finish, bringing out natures inimitable 
lines and curves! 

A poor picture or ornament can be 
relegated to the attic, or better yet, to 
the open grate, but bad woodwork and 
furniture are not easily gotten rid of, 
because we must have doors and win- 
dow sills, tables and chairs. To tear 
out the former and make firewood of the 
latter is seldom possible in this work-a- 
day world. People may, however, make 
a stand against buying any more furni- 
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ture of the kind, or moving into houses 
where the woodwork is not simple and 
well finished. Upon those who can 
afford sound and artistic decoration in 
furniture and woodwork the responsibil- 
ity rests of having even this with the 
restraint which a fine simplicity enjoins. 

Upholstered furniture is usually ugly 
and unwholesome, and only exceptional 
pieces can justify its taking up room in 
the simple and artistic home. If people 
would but realize that the things they 
live with determine in a measure what 
manner of men and women they are or 
will become, more thought would be 
given to their selection. We live down 
or up to our environment. Eye and ear 
and hand are educated to beauty and 
harmony or the reverse by every-day 
contact with every-day sights and 
sounds. Our souls inevitably follow to 
be simple, sincere, responsive to beauty 
in God’s and man’s handiwork, or they 
grow commonplace, machine-carved, and 
full of flaws impossible to eradicate with- 
out fire. : 

The more scientific organization of 
the household is entirely practicable, and 
would be a potent factor in the simplifi- 
eation of life. The forms of household 
labor, which in Europe are done by 
specialists outside the home, are coming 
to be performed in the same way here. 
With the laundry work, the baking, and 
certain other lines of work done more 
cheaply and satisfactorily outside the 
home, household labor and supervision 
will be much simplified. But it will only 
come upon a large and intelligent de- 
mand, insuring good work and necessary 
sanitary safeguards. The heating, as 
the lighting of houses, will practically 
all be furnished from central plants, and 
the dark sins of cellars will no longer 
rest upon perplexed housekeepers. _ 

In our food and drink and decoration 
there is too often an attempt to ‘‘gild 
the lily and adorn fine gold.” As if 
life were not complicated enough and 
its requirements all too exhausting, we 
invent ways of increasing the burden 
and lose both in simplicity and beauty. 
The fundamental principle that ‘‘all art 
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THE SIMPLIFICATION OF LIFE 


starts from simplicity, and the higher 
the art rises, the greater the simplicity,’’ 
applies to the art of living as fully as to 
the other arts. Much of modern table 
and food decoration is childish and 
trivial rather than simple and beautiful. 
Superfluous plated ware, over-ornate 
table linen, beribboned and pink-edged 
food, detract from the dignity and har- 
mony of a feast where people of ideas 
come together, and add needlessly to 
the detailed cares of the home. Glitter 
and prettiness please and dazzle us be- 
cause we do not hold ourselves up to 
higher ideals, and have lost the sense of 
proportion. Is it worth while? ought to 
be oftener asked and answered wisely. 
The beauty of spotless and sparkling 
cleanliness, the value of perfect cooking 
and intelligent service, the joy of ex- 
quisite quality and artistic design and 
coloring in plate and cup and candle- 
stick, are legitimate, and reasonable 
efforts to secure them well worth while. 
But the whole matter is capable of a 
simplification which will make it bear a 
wise proportion to other claims on time, 
thought, and money. 

Here, too, it is well to remember that 
the human element ought to be the 
dominant attraction, and all else a set- 
ting for the wit, wisdom, and charm of 
personality. Rudyard Kipling makes 
one of his characters say, ‘‘In America 
things own the man.’’ Thoughtful 
people recognize the measure of truth in 
this. It is difficult for the finest human 
spirits to rise above an environment 
where the value and beauty and quantity 
of the pictures, plate, carvings, draper- 
ies, and furnishings insist on being seen 
and heard above the simpler and more 
subtle thoughts, imaginings, and words 
of men and women. 

Candle-light and open fires, revived in 
recent years, too often illustrate pain- 
fully the far departure of the modern 
world from the simplicity of the fore- 
fathers. Electric light and steam heat 
belong to the time, and are triumphs of 
practical genius, though brought to our 
daily use in very inartistic ‘‘earthen 
vessels’’ ; but our pathetic efforts for sim- 
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plicity and beauty rehabilitated the fash- 
ion of the mellow candle-light and the 
blazing log. Yet not in their native 
simplicity! The artificial blaze of the 
gas log or asbestos fireplace finds a place 
in homes, and candle-light makes its 
way softly through isinglass and flow- 
ered shades, its pearly body concealed 
by false and shining candle forms. Its 
fitness in the general scheme of modern 
overladen household decoration may not 
be denied, but the poetry of candle-light 
is gone. Truly simplicity is a state of 
mind! 

The limitation of the claims of ex- 
ternals is important in itself, as promot- 
ing artistic living, and in its bearing on 
the time redeemed for more vital things. 
But it will not solve by a long way the 
whole problem of the simplification of 
life, though it helps greatly to this de- 
sired end. We have wandered so far 
from our birthright of freedom for 
thought and work and life, from the 
true faith that joy and beauty in daily 
life and work are the divine inheritance 
of us all, that it is not easy to retrace our 
steps. Nor can the new generation start 
itself off in the way of ‘‘the better life,’’ 
but must learn and practice and suffer 
all the complex and unsatisfying methods 
and customs of the civilization into 
which it is born. And this may well 
spur the thoughtful to new endeavors in 
the simplification of life, that the way 
may be blazed for untried feet, and edu- 
cation for simplicity be early begun. 

We have to admit that ‘‘the obstacles 
to a better, stronger, serener life are 
rather in us than in circumstances,’’ and 
so are within our will and effort to con- 
trol and overcome. Luther once con- 
fessed that when he was over-busy he 
was obliged to -pray three hours a day. 
If we moderns would think one hour of 
our busy and burdened days, the problem 
of a serene and joyful existence would 
be half solved. 

It would decide us to ‘“‘learn to do 
without,’’ and to work at what we long 
to work at instead of toiling in vain 
regret at the bidding of convention and 
*‘eireumstances’’; it would enable us to 
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distinguish essentials from non-essen- 
tials, and to give ourselves chiefly to the 
former, while the latter might take the 


remnant. So would a joyous transfor- 
mation be wrought if we followed our 


own highest sense of duty and delight 
in place of the behest of the multitude 
or the conventional conscience. ‘‘What- 
soever things are lovely’’ would begin to 
blossom along the pathway of our lives 


and give out fragrance to fellow-travel- 
ers. 
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m. HERE are two classes 


ofarchitectural 
styles in the United 
# States which are, 
| popularly spoken of 
as colonial. One of 


these is represented 
by the pre-Revolu- 
} tionary houses of 
New England, which 


ms were invariably 
adaptations in one form or another of the 
Georgian architecture of England, and 
come naturally under that nomenclature. 
The Greco-Italian houses of the old 
South afford the best example of the 


other. These last, however, were in no 
sense colonial, but in spite of their for- 


eign origin are more truly vernacular 
than anything we find in the domestic 
work of America. Moreover, they ful- 


filled their functions perfectly, being 
admirably adapted to the demands of 
climate and to the large yet simple tastes 
of the Southern people; so perfectly in 
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If we would return to the possession 
of ourselves and to the almost forgotten 
world of serene work and joy and beauty, 
it must be by the simplification of life; 
it must be by striving for simplicity to 
do away with luxury and waste, simpli- 
city to make possible artistic quality and 
sound constraction in our work and in 
what we use, simplicity to give time for 
nature, friendship, and thought; in 
other words, for the spiritual life as well 
as for material life on a higher plane. 


fact, that after forty years of exper- 
ment with modern styles the wealthy 
Southerner has found nothing that so 
completely satisfies his taste. In conse- 
quence a second Greco-Italian Renais- 
sance is now in progress in connection 
with domestic architecture through 
Georgia, Alabama, and South Carolina, 
excellent examples of which are afforded 
by the Tompkins residence at Atlanta, 
the Jordan residence at Macon, and the 
Andrew Symonds house at Charleston. 

White colonnades as features of pri- 
vate residences first appeared in America 
about 1800, when the Greek revival, led 
by the brothers James and Robert Adam, 
was at its height in England and on the 
continent. By that time the American 
people had practically recovered from the 
ravages of the Revolution, and were 
ready to invest money in building. The 
government set the example by letting 
contracts for the White House, then 
called by some other name, and the 
great capitol was already under way. 
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THE HOME OF PRESIDENT JAMES K. POLK, AT NASHVILLE 


About this time, too, the United States 
began to stretch its boundaries and open 
up hitherto wild territories. Enormous 
plantations were settled throughout the 
South. Virginians migrated to South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky; 
South Carolinians moved to Georgia, 
and later to Alabama, acquiring by 
degrees extensive tracts of land, which 
they cleared and planted until what had 
been the backwoods of the South became 
the most productive region in the Union. 
Immense crops of cotton and corn were 
raised; peace and plenty filled the land, 
until at the beginning of the Civil War 
the richest men of the United States 
were the land and slave owners of the 
rice and cotton region. 

Plantation life of the old South being 
similar in much to the life of the coun- 
try land-owner of England—from whom 


the Southern population was largely 
descended—it is not to be wondered at 
that prospective builders in that section 
looked upon the English country house 
as typical of what was best suited to 
their needs, and undertook to reproduce 
it as far as was practicable under differ- 
ent and trying conditions, not the least 
of which was totally unskilled labor. 
One can but stop a moment to wonder 
what style of house the Southern planter 
would have built on his savannah had 
Greek designs not been dominant in 
the English architecture of that epoch: 
nothing could have been better suited 
to lend comfort to the long sum- 
mers of the rice and cotton regions. 
One must have a portico in the South— 
why not have it extend all around the 
house and be done with it? One must 
have posts to support the roof of the 
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portico—why not have Greek columns 
instead, after the style of the Temple of 
Theseus or the Pantheon? Southern- 
ers of the early nineteenth century were 
fond of enormous schemes, and thought 
the greatest monuments of Greek anti- 
quity none too good to copy. Dunleith, 
at Natchez, Mississippi, which is one of 
the most celebrated of the old Southern 
mansions, was undoubtedly the result of 
some such line of reasoning. With the 
exception of its Mansard roof, which 
was probably a later addition, it is a 
type of hundreds of Southern homes, 
all of which, with varying proportions, 
present the same scheme of construction. 
On the whole, the proposition was beau- 
tifully simple—so simple, indeed, that 
once introduced, Greek styles spread 
throughout the South with remarkable 
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rapidity, and were in general use in city, 
town, and village, as well as in the 
plantation districts, as early as 1825. 
One of the most celebrated specimens 
of the Greek revival in America is the 
White House itself, which, on the whole, 
is a typical English country residence of 
the classie period, and appropriately so, 
for our presidents of those days were 
eountry gentlemen. Although com- 
pleted in 1800, the White House did 
not take on its present form until during 
the first year of Andrew Jackson’s presi- 
dency, when the ornamental Greek por- 
tico, with its decorative Ionic columns, 
now so familiar to all, was added at a 
cost of nineteen thousand dollars. Jack- 
son may have had some personal infiu- 
ence in deciding on the character of this 
addition, for he was a great admirer of 
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the classic styles then in vogue, and had 
just previously built the Hermitage, his 
seat near Nashville—one of the many 
throughout the South resembling Dun- 
leith—in connection with which he made 
generous use of the Doric order. 
Another fine old house at Nashville, 
belonging to the same period, is known 
as the Polk mansion, so called because 
it was for years the residence of James 
K. Polk, eleventh president of the 
United States. Fort Hill, the home of 
John C. Calhoun, Andrew Jackson’s 
great contemporary and antagonist, may 
also be mentioned as affording an ex- 
ample of the use of the Greek column. 
With the exception of its two porticos, 
one leading out from the front entrance 
and the other from the art gallery on 
the side of the house, Fort Hill is quite 
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devoid of any feeling of classicism. On 
the whole, though exceedingly quaint 
and interesting, it is a poor structure, 
which is not to be wondered at in view 
of the fact that it was built by rude slave 
labor, in what was then a remote part 
of the state, and constructed entirely of 
native material. 

The last individual owner of the great 
nullifier’s plantation was Clemson, his 
son-in-law, once minister to Belgium, 
who on his death bequeathed it to the 
state of South Carolina for the agricul- 
tural college which it is to-day. During 
Mr. Clemson’s lifetime the house with- 
out and within remained almost as it had 
been during Mr. Calhoun’s occupancy. 
It was filled with objects of art—old fur- 
niture of the empire, with claw-feet and 
adorned with heads of sphinxes and 
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mummies and other classic symbols of 
Egypt, as introduced by Napoleon 
through his cabinet-makers; old Shef- 
field plate and other silver; and a re- 
markable collection of family portraits. 
Now, however, the furnishings of this 
treasure-house of antiquity are divided 
among the different branches of the 
family. 

The rooms at Fort Hill are all small, 
with low ceilings and cabinet doors. 
Some of them show, even at this late 
day, the quaint papering of a past period. 
The art gallery is reached through a 
winding passage, and the portico leading 
from it opens out on the level of a lawn. 
Once it boasted, besides the family por- 
traits mentioned, several originals of 
great value and high-priced copies of the 
masterpieces of Murillo and Raphael. 

The library of Fort Hill is a separate 
building on the Jawn—a not uncommon 
arrangement in the South—which al- 
lowed it to be used as a sort of office as 
well. Even now it is full of interesting 


old editions and scrap-books containing 
press comments of the early nineteenth 
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century, when Clay, Calhoun, and Web- 
ster swayed the country with their 
brilliant controversies and marvelous 
eloquence. Great oaks surround the 
house and throw rich dark shadows. on 
the smooth green sward. The dwelling 
and the library are both of wood. The 
former has countless chambers and 
quaint narrow passages that lead to in- 
describable recesses—wine-cellars, store- 
rooms, linen-presses, and cupboards of 
the various kind that housekeepers prize. 
To the rear of the dwelling are some of 
the old slave quarters in fairly good re- 
pair, which are now used as seed-houses 
and other repositories. The loggia of 
Fort Hill overlooks the Tugaloo River, 
which flows in its fertile valley between 
steep hills, on one of which the old 
house rests, and crowning another hill 
across the stream is one of the country 
places of the cultured Ravenel family of 
Charleston, which it also overlooks. 
Arlington on the Potomac, the home 
of the Custis family, to whom it 
descended from George Washirgton 
through his wife, and her children to 
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,BEDROOM IN THE ANDREW SYMONDS RESIDENCE, CHARLESTON, 8.C., SHOWING A HEPPELWHITE 
CHAIR IN THE FOREGROUND 


General Robert E. Lee, who married a 
Miss Custis, is too well known to need 
description. It was built by Washing- 
ton Park Custis about 1802. The portico 
is generally thought to have been mod- 
eled after the front of the Temple of 
Theseus, only the columns are not 
fluted. On the whole, it seems more 
probable to a casual observer that it 
took its design from a well-known Doric 
temple near Sagesta, in Sicily. 
Whatever may have been its prototype, 
Arlington affords one of the best ex- 
amples of the use of the Doric column in 
connection with domestic architecture in 
this country. Its noble simplicity and 
powerful outlines impress all who visit 
it, as it stands like a white temple on a 
hill, telling the story of a past civiliza- 


tion, in sight of the capital city of a great 
nation. 

It is also one of our earliest specimens 
of the Greek revival in pronounced 
form. Anearlier one, however, is prob- 
ably the Jonathan Childs house at 
Rochester, New York, which is said to 
have been built in 1800. Other houses 
suggesting the classic ideals of the 
Greeks and the early Italians are occa- 
sionally met with in upper New York 
state, in Pennsylvania, and Maryland; 
but by far the best and most numerous 
examples of the classic revival are found 
in the vicinity of Washington and 
through Virginia, whence they continue 
south, simplifying in form until, in the 
remote country regions of Georgia and 
Alabama and Mississippi, the ideals of 
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the old Greeks were in time so absorbed 
as to become natural products resulting 
logically from the peculiar life of the 
section and the period, and the qualities 
and tastes of the people themselves. As 
in the church of the Madeleine in Paris 
we have, in spite of its faults, an apothe- 
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osis of the Greek revival, so in the old 
wooden white columned houses of the 
Far South we have the Greek revival re- 
solved back into what, under more heroic 
conditions, were probably its original 
elements—a few pillars upholding a 
roof. 
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HE Japanese lacquer industry 
attained perhaps its highest de- 
gree of excellence in the twelfth 

century during the reign of the 
Emperor Konoye, although fully sixteen 
centuries earlier, and perhaps long be- 
fore, lacquer-working was understood by 
the Japanese; for it is recorded that 
during the reign of the Emperor Ko-an, 
in the fourth century before the Chris- 
tian era, there was an official known as 
the ‘‘Chief of the Imperial Lacquer 
Department.’’ There is unfortunately 
no knowledge as to what articles were 
manufactured at that early period, and 
for some unexplainable reason the in- 
dustry waned for nearly a thousand 
years, when history narrates that in the 
reign of the Emperor Ko-toku, who came 
to the throne in 645 A.D., the lacquer 
industry was revived, and well-finished 
articles were even received in payment 
of taxes. In the ninth century the in- 
dustry made rapid strides, and the lacquer 
department was made a bureau of the 
Takumi-riyo, which is about the same 
thing as the public works department of 
the present day. 

So closely associated was the lacquer 
industry with the very life of the Japan- 
ese™ people, that in times of national 
adversity the manufacture of this ware 





almost ceased, while in eras of prosperity 
there were corresponding revivals. 
This fact was well evidenced at the time 
of the civil wars which overran the 
country during the sixteenth century. 
At that time the lacquer trade declined 
very greatly until Taiko Hideyoshi 
restored peace. From that date until 
now it has spread in a manner quite 
unknown in former times. 

Genuine admiration for lacquered 
ware and ability to discriminate between 
first-class and inferior examples are 
qualities that have to be acquired. To 
the uninitiated one piece is very like 
another, although the essential points of 
difference are readily recognized by con- 
noisseurs. 

The pieces of ware shown in connec- 
tion with this article, which, by the way, 
are considered to be unusually beautiful 
specimens, are from the celebrated 
Capron and other collections now on 
exhibition in the National Museum at 
Washington, and in addition, some of 
the choicest pieces of Japanese lacquer 
ware in the celebrated collection of Mr. 
Fred May of Washington. 

Lacquer is the sap taken from the 
lacquer tree (Rhus vernicifera), which 
is indigenous to Japan, where it grows 
to a height of twenty-five to thirty feet. 
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This tree belongs to the same genus as 
the American poison ivy and poison 
sumach. 

The process of ‘‘tapping’’ the trees 
gives employment to a large number of 
men, who, on the arrival of spring, travel 
through the northern provinces of Japan, 
where the best trees grow, and continue 
their work until autumn. The age of 
the tree, the season when the tree is 
‘‘tapped,’’ and the treatment which the 
sap receives, as, for instance, being 
mixed with iron filings, turpentine, or 
charred wood, are important factors in 
producing different varieties of lacquer. 

The branch, with leaves, twigs, blos- 
soms, and pods, here shown has been 
drawn for this article from a beautifully 
colored plate in ‘‘Iconographie des 
Essences Forestiéres du Japon,’’ by M. 
Homi Shirasawa, inspector of forests. 

When the sap is first taken from the 
tree it is known as Ki-urushi, or crude 
lacquer, and the sap from young trees is 
used for applying the first coating to the 
object to be lacquered. The best quality 
of lacquer is of a light yellowish hue, 
and should not be thick, but gelatinous 
enough to make strings when lifted up. 
All kinds of lacquer turn black on expos- 
ure to light, and strange to say, lacquer 
dries most quickly in a damp atmos- 
phere. 

In drawing the sap the method em- 
ployed is to make five horizontal incis- 
ions in the bark, about an inch apart, at 
the bottom of the tree on one side, with 
asmall saw. As the sap exudes, it is 
removed first from the lowest gash with 
an iron hook, then from the next incis- 
ion above, and so on. 
for preservation, in a bamboo tube. 
Trees between fourteen and fifteen years 
old are said to furnish the best lacquer, 
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candles, and a somewhat similar wax is 
obtained in greater abundance from 
another tree of the same genus (Rhus 
succedanea). 

This district, in which the best lacquer 
is produced is Aidzu, in Iwashiro, and it 
is here that the ‘‘Suki,’’ or transparent 
lacquer, is obtained. This kind, how- 
ever, is not suitable for the manufacture 
of black lacquer, for which the sap 
obtained from trees grown in the district 
of Chichibu, in the province of Musashi, 
is considered particularly excellent. 

It is impossible in a brief article to 
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and when thirty or forty years old, they 


are usually cut down to the roots, the 
young shgots being allowed to sprout 
again. 

In passing, it may be remarked that 
the wood of this tree, which is fine 
grained and golden at the heart, is much 
used in Japan for cabinet-work. The 
berries; yield a wax usefu] in making 


PARTS OF THE LACQUER TREE (RHUS VERNICIFERA) 


Redrawn from “‘ Iconographie des Essences Forestiéres 
du Japon,” Tokyo, 1900 
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name and describe fully all the kinds of 
lacquer, but the fact that there are many 
kinds bears witness to the numerous 
phases of this fascinating industry, as 
well as to the diverse efforts which have 
been made to produce not only the best 
material, but the material best adapted 
for making each peculiar kind needed by 
the lacquer-workers. 

Thus ‘‘Ro,’’ or black lacquer, is made 
by adding to the pure lacquer the tooth 
dye (Haguro), which is a liquor formed 
by steeping iron filings in vinegar, and 
exposing them to the sun for a few days. 
‘‘Nuritate’’ is pure lacquer mixed with 
water that has been used with a whet- 
stone, and contains fine particles of it; 
to this mixture is added a little powdered 
turpentine. This kind of lacquer is 
used for under-coatings. ‘‘Jo-hana’’ is 
made by mixing lacquer with whetstone 
water and turpentine, to which is added 
oil from the ‘‘Ye’’ plant. ‘‘Naka-nuri’’ 
is pure lacquer from which every particle 
of water is carefully extracted. ‘‘Sesh- 
ime’’ is a mixture of pure lacquer with 
finely powdered charred wood and a 
glaze made from seaweed. ‘‘Ki-seshime’’ 
is obtained from the lower branches of 
the tree or from the branches of old 
trees that have been cut down. 

Nearly all of the finest pieces of lac- 
quer ware are examples of one of the 
following kinds: 

Polished black lacquer, upon which 
there are figures, landscapes, patterns, 


etc., painted in gold lacquer in very 
slight relief, and sometimes diversified 
by diminutive square bits of gold foil, 


laid either on the black ground, on the 
gold pattern, or on both. A variant of 
this has a brown or greenish brown 
ground, very slightly mottled or clouded, 
and so dark as almost to pass for black 
except in contrast with the intense lus- 
trous tone of the true black lacquer. 
Sprinkled or ‘‘Aventurin’’ lacquer, the 
ground being sometimes of a uniform 
sprinkle of gold, and sometimes in 
clouds or clusters, the gold specks being 
much more numerous, of rounded spots 
of perhaps an inch in diameter, than in 
the spaces between. The patterns ap- 
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plied in gold and in relief are exactly as 
in black lacquer, except that they are 
apt to be in higher relief. A special 
feature of this lacquer is the transluceiit 
appearance of the ground, into which 
one seems to look for a certain depth 
down among the sprinkled gold. A 
variant is made with silver powder. 


This sometimes has a greenish tinge; - 


the gold powder also is of many tints, 
greenish, reddish, etc., so that the gold 
and silver sprinkles approach one 
another in appearance. 

Gold lacquer, which is practically the 
same as the sprinkled lacquer, only 
made with so fine and dense a sprinkle 
as to resemble a dull metallic surface. 
Some of the finest pieces look, indeed, 
like solid gold slightly dimmed by wear 
and use; these are exquisite in delicate 
beauty. The raised ornament on all 
these is put on as in the black lacquer. 

Smooth polished lacquer, in which the 
pattern, which may be very elaborate, 
with flowers and figures, looks as if 
stained on the brownish ground, the 
whole surface, ground, and pattern 
being polished together to a mirror-like 
surface. 

Mokume, or wood-grain lacquer, in 
which the whole ground is covered with 
veins arranged like those of wood, and 
varied by different densities and differ- 
ent colors of gold sprinkle. 

Opaque red-ground lacquer, the patterns 
of which are generally in relief of gold. 

Pearl-sprinkled lacquer, the finely 
dusted mother-of-pearl mixed with a 
black ground. This kind is not very 
common among the highly finished old 
lacquers. The pattern on this is gener- 
ally an inlay of mother-of-pearl in thin 
veneer. 

Marbled lacquer and branched or 
sprigged lacquer (Tsaguru-nuri and 
Wakasa-nuri). These kinds have rarely 
come to the West in fine wares, although 
cheap and slightly made boxes and trays 
in these wares are quite commonly seen 
in this country. 

Transparent lacquer, a mere varnish, 
but exquisitely hard and brilliant; laid 
over a surface of richly grained wood. 
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Many of these varieties are enriched 
by means of inlaying with ivory or 
bronze carved in relief, as in the faces 


and hands of lacquered figures, or in 


whole figures, with mother-of-pearl, 
black horn delicately carved, coral, and 
even small bits 
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is admirable in workmanship and in del- 
icacy, so far as external appearance goes, 
and the designs are often very beautiful, 
though with a tendency to over-elabo- 
ration and crowding of the surface. 

In applying the lacquer, the surface of 
the wood to 
be treated is 





of fine stones; 
moreover, gold 
leaf or silver 
leaf are often 
laid down in 
pieces larger 
than the little 
squares named 
above and cut 
to shapes to suit 
the patterns. 
Little flat ob- 
jects of pottery 
or porcelain 
are also let in- 
to the black 
ground, espe- 
cially in the 
splendid wares 
said to have 
been made by 
Korin, anartist 
of the seven- 
teenthcentury, 
and his fol- ;| 
lowers. Carved ° 
black and red 
lacquer, like 
that made in China, is also made in 
Japan. 

The most elaborate preparations were 
made, in old work, in the way of sea- 
soning and preparing the wood and the 
lacquer. The process of applying the 
lacquer and adorning it was also a most 
protracted one, for no coating might be 
added until all below was perfectly dry, 
and the drying had to be so very slow 
and gradual that special boxes or cabi- 
nets were «made for the purpose, the 
walls of which were thoroughly wet at 
the beginning of the drying process. It 
appears to be chiefly in these respects 
and in the natural changes in character 
of'design that the modern lacquer differs 
from the ancient, for much of the modern 








IN THE FRED MAY COLLECTION 


first covered 
with triturated 
hempand glue. 
The first coat- 
ing of lacquer 
is then given, 
and this is cov- 
ered with a 
very fine hemp- 
en cloth. Nu- 
merous coat- 
ings of various 
qualities of 
laequer are laid 
on this founda- 
tion. A careful 
drying inter- 
venes between 
each layer, and 
a partial rub- 
bing off with 
a whetstone 
follows each 
drying. A 
powder formed 
of calcined 
deer’s horn 
serves in most cases to give the final 
polish. All this, however, is merely 
preparatory, if the object sought is to 
produce one of those beautiful gold- 
lacquered articles which we commonly 
have in mind when speaking of lacquer 
ware. 

Gold laequer of fine workmanship has 
a brilliant metallic luster. There is a 
kind of lacquer called ‘‘Aventurin,’’ or 
sprinkled lacquer, to which reference 
has already been made, in which the 
grains of gold are of various degrees of 
minuteness, and are put on sometimes in 
a uniform sprinkle, and sometimes in 
cloudings. A surface of lacquer is often 
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adorned with pieces of gold or silver foil, 
and incrusted with small reliefs in 
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bronze, mother-of-pearl, ivory, or other 
materials, but the application of gold 
lacquer is very complex, and the process 
cannot be described better than in the 
words of an eminent authority on the 
subject: 

‘When it is desired to apply flat gold 
lacquer to an article that has received 
the plain coats, the process is as follows: 
A thin species of paper, prepared with 
sizing made of glue and alum, is used. 
On this paper the design required to be 
transmitted to the lacquered article is 
drawn. On the reverse of this paper 
the outline is lightly traced in lacquer 
(previously roasted over live charcoal to 
prevent its drying) with a very fine 
brush made of rat’s hair. This paper is 
then laid on the article to be lacquered 
and is rubbed with a spatula made of 
Hinoki, or whalebone, /here the lacquer 


has been applied, and on removing the 
paper the design is observed lightly 
traced in lacquer. 

“‘To make the design perfectly plain, 
this is rubbed over very lightly with a 
piece of cotton wool, charged with finely 
powdered whetstone or tin; this brings 
the pattern out white. From one trac- 
ing upwards of twenty impressions can 
be taken off, and when that is no longer 
possible, from the lacquer becoming 
used up, it only requires a fresh tracing 
over the same paper to reproduce the 
design ad infinitum. This tracing does 
not dry, owing to the lacquer used for 
the purpose having been roasted. The 
pattern thus traced out is then filled in 
with groundwork lacquer, with a brush 
made of hare’s hair, great care being 
taken not to touch or paint out the 
original tracing line. This is then 
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powdered over with fine gold dust, silver 
dust, or tin, dust, according to the qual- 
ity of the ware. The dust is applied 
with a piece of cotton wool charged with 
the material to be used, and the article 
is then gently dusted with a very soft 
brush made from the long winter coat of 
a white horse, to remove any loose metal 
dust that might adhere to the article and 
to slightly smooth the surface. lt is 
then inclosed in an air-tight press, so as 
to prevent any dust or outside matter 
from adhering to the freshly lacquered 
surface. When the lacquer is sufficiently 
hardened, the article is taken out, and 
the part over which the gold dust has 
been sprinkled receives a coat of trans- 
parent varnish (Suki urushi) laid on 
with a hare’s hair brush, and a further 
portion is prepared with a coating of 
gold dust, as before; the article is again 
closed up in the air-tight damp press, as 
before, until Whenever the por- 
tion which has received the second coat 
of lacquer over the gold dust is quite 
hard, it is rubbed smooth with a piece 
of hard charcoal made from Camellia 
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wood, or Honoki, until the whole is level 
with the surrounding parts. Then it is 
rubbed with the finger and some finely 
powdered whetstone and deer’s horn, 
with the smallest quantity of oil, till it 
attains a, fine polish. If upon this sur- 
face any further work takes place, such 
as the veining of leaves, or the painting 
of stamens or other parts of flowers, 
these are traced in lacquer and covered 
with gold dust, and when dry, the final 
polish is given with the finger and 
powdered deer’s horn.’’ 

In later years cheap imitations of gold 
lacquer have been introduced by the aid 
of bronze or tin, and the goods of this 
sort, which are made especially for the 
holiday trade, are said to be passed off 
by unscrupulous dealers as genuine 
examples of gold lacquer. Thus in 
endeavoring to encourage a taste for 
this beautiful ware by gifts, we are 
liable to be also encouraging in trickery 
the cheap manufacturer, who is ever 
on the alert to substitute the imitation 
for the real article to the too confiding 
public. 





IN A YEAR’S TIME 


A year’s time?— 
In less are roses faded, 


In time long past the birds have southward flown, 
And petals from old orchards, drifting, flying, 

Have buried deep the spring, ’neath blossoms blown, 
’Neath blossoms fragrant blowing, 


Spring lay dying, 
Long ago. 


Our love’s time? — 
A moment or forever? 


A fleeting spring or ages perfect round 

Since you and I and little Love together 
Went straying and the golden treasure found’ 
Our golden treasure finding 


In spring weather, 
Long ago. 


BEATRICE C. WILCOX. 














WALL HANGINGS, OLD AND NEW 


“\HE decoration of the 
walls of buildings, pub! 
vate, has engaged the 


from the earliest times 
art had passed the primitive st 


industries sprang up, taste requir 


such embellishment as could be 
should enrich the walls. Wea 
prehistoric art, probably begin 
the plaiting of grass and rt 
articles of dress. The loom i 
invention; there is biblical ev 
the making of linen from fla 
ancient Egyptians. Mummy | 
now known to have been made 
Embroidered hangings in pa 
churches were the rule, and in 
of the Arabs the silken hangir 
stirred by soft zephyrs, lent a 
to the air. In the bazars of 
sians rich silks were displaye« 
was probably the fountain-hes 
tiledesign. Arabian silk wall | 
were celebrated. There were 
hangings in the dining-room of 
Philadelphus, and his tent 
with scarlet and white drape 
Egyptians used linen and cotto 
but the Babylonians, Assyr 
Persians, tapestries of great | 
They were clever in choosi 
shadings that made these fabr 
The art probably took the us 
from Egypt to Greece, then to | 
through Roman conquests to 
nies, although some authori 
that it was practiced in many 
before the Roman invasior 
hangings were suspended 
cords dyed purple, hung from 
silver rings. The subjects 


were usually historical or myt 
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Roman amateurs purchased these hang- 
ings for their weight in gold. The chief 
decoration of the tabernacles of the Jews 
was textiles. The veil of the Temple of 
Solomon was said to be of fine linen and 
searlet. Colors had a special signifi- 
eance—linen, earth; scarlet, fire; azure, 
air; purple, sea. China used silken 
fabrics three thousand years before our 
era. The Greeks, from the time of 
Homer, delighted to ornament their 
walls; tapestry adorned the Parthenon. 
The tent of Alexander was of Asiatic 
magnificence. After the fall of Car- 
thage and the conquest of Greece ‘‘treas- 
ures began to pour into the Eternal 
City,’’ figures of the conquered Britons 
were woven into the purple curtains of 
the theater. The favorite color of the 
Greeks was saffron, while the Romans 
preferred purple. No basilica of Rome 
was without its ornamented hangings. 
In the fourteenth century Venetian and 
Spanish pictures show these gorgeous 
wall hangings. The monks of the Mid- 
dle Ages spent much time at the looms. 
In the convents of France wall decora- 
tions were made in the tenth century. 
Wall hangings, known as Sarrazinois 
carpets, doubtless brought from the east 
by the Saracens, were in use during the 
Middle Ages. At the close of the twelfth 
century Flemish weavers began to manu- 
facture tapestries that were ‘‘famed in 
song and story’’; they were the weavers 
par excellence; they got their ideas of 
‘pictured cloths of gold’’ from Byzan- 
tine tapestries. Many of the world- 
famous pieces are in the Royal Museum 
at Madrid. Velasquez chose the subject 
of the weavers for one of his greatest 
pictures. Raphael made the cartoons 
for ‘‘The Acts of Christ and the Apos- 
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tles’’ for Pope Leo X., that 
were executed by the Flemings; 
Rubens afterwards influenced 
Charles II. of England to buy 
these designs, and from them 
tapestries were made for him in 
Surry; these were afterwards in 
the possession of Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, and are preserved in the 
(:arde Meuble, Paris. The hang- 
ings of Arundel Castle, made in 
London, were sold in 1392. The 
monks of Canterbury made a 
tapestry for the choir of the 
cathedral. The Guy of War- 
wick tapestry is well known. 
When Regent Margaret of Aus- 
tria went to England, the town 
of Tournay presented her with 
« hanging representing the city 
of Dames. The French came to 
the ateliers of Flanders for their 
workmen, although the royal 
tapestries of Gobelin were more 
artistic in design. The energetic 
Colbert united these with those 
of Beauvais, and Le Brun, the 
painter, wasatthe head. While 
beautiful, these pieces lacked the 
sturdier style of earlier times. 
During the reigns of Charles X. and 
Louis Philippe, the Gobelin manufac- 
tory produced the life of Marie de 
Medici from designs of Rubens; these 
were in the palace of St. Cloud, and are 
now in the Louvre. Tapestry called 
Arras was made at the town of that 
name until it was taken by Louis XI., 
in 1477, and Brussels became the center. 
Accounts of the purchase of tapestries 
appear in records of the households of 
the nobles. The Aubusson factories, 
though supplied with Flemish workmen, 
were hampered by having to use the 
short wool of native sheep, and being 
far from art centers, had poor designs. 

This art has had royal protection, and 
tapestries formed the gifts of kings and 
princes; yet the day came when ancient 
pieces were relegated to garrets, and the 
unraveling of tapestry was a favorite 
pastime of those of later generations. 
Embroidered hangings were also much 











GREEN, WITH A FLOWER FRIEZE 


used; the embroideress of the Duke of 
Burgundy worked hangings for a room 
with the history of Priam, and another 
of ornamental designs. Milan was 
famous for its embroideries, as was 
Florence also. Nicoli of Venice was a 
rare master of embroidery. That store- 
house of treasures, the Barbarini Palace, 
had many beautiful hangings. Francis 
I. ordered an embroidered apartment for 
his mother, Louise of Savoy. The vel- 
vet appliqué hangings of Cardinal Maza- 
rin are often referred to. Designs in 
relief on Chinese and Japanese satin 
were much esteemed in the sixteenth 
century. At one time embossed leather 
was looked upon as the refinement of 
art; the celebrated stamped leathers of 
Cordova ‘‘had a design first painted with 
a uniform pattern set off with figures 
produced with a hot iron on roller, the 
ground gilt or silver with rich colors 
and the royal cipher’’; then came the 
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figured and printed velvets, silk dam- 
asks, and printed papers. 

The four walls which shut us in from 
the rude world must be harmonious; 
they should in fact be the keynote in 
the scheme of decoration. 

The question of wall-papers has always 
been a perplexing one, and when one 
thinks of the shop and pattern book 
filled with despairingly bad designs, a 
sympathy is felt with the man who said 
if he were ezar, a commission would be 
appointed to examine designs for wall 
hangings. Whether he would go far- 
ther, and provide that capital punish- 
ment should be the penalty suffered 
by the worst offenders, is not known; 
but the effect on the tempers, mor- 
als, and manners of a people by con- 
gruous surroundings is not to be 
overestimated. If we are not ssthetic 
enough to wince at the display of atro- 
cious taste we are constantly called upon 
to witness, we are certainly fast ap- 
proaching a point where we are discon- 
tented with bad things if not quite sure 
of what is good. Even dealers admit 
that nine out of every ten patterns of 
paper are faulty in some direction; it is 
generally conceded that ‘‘walls, wood- 
work, floor, furniture, and hangings 
should blend in one harmonious whole, 
and that the red room, blue room, green 
room, or yellow-and-white room becomes 
irksome to live in because of its incom- 
pleteness.’””’ We should hesitate to 
degrade our homes by ugliness, and in 
these days of the democracy of art, igno- 
rance is unjustifiable. If we can employ 
the papers and fabrics of the Morris 
school or of his disciples—Walter Crane, 
Voisey, and others—we shall be reason- 
ably sure of satisfaction. There is the 
harmonious co-operation of worker and 
consumer just as there was in medisval 
times, when the strong, swift strokes of 
the workman were for the fashioning of 
completeness. It makes a difference 
whether a machine-printed paper in 
which from sixteen to forty colors are 
put on at once is chosen, or a hand- 
printed one where one color at a time is 
put on, giving depth and form to the 
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design from the high lights and shad- 
ings. German designers are said to 
have produced the best effects, not too 
extreme. The great European artists of 
to-day are engaged in designing for fab- 
rics, and fabulous prices are paid for 
these patterns. They are, of course, 
brought to a minimum figure for com- 
mercial use. The acanthus leaf, which 
was much used in designs in the earliest 
times, is the graceful motif of some of 
Morris’s most successful papers and 
fabrics. Tulips lend themselves to 
graceful patterns. The English papers 
are not mechanical, are stained instead 
of printed, not uniform in shading, being 
thus more artistic. Grass-cloth in orange 
and wood color, with a conventional de- 
sign of tulips, makes a fine background. 
Yellow side walls, with a frieze of birds 
and tulips, is also effective. Zuber of 
Paris shows good designs in flowers— 
one of blossoms in flower-pots. An 
English chintz has morning-glories. A 
fine room in a modern dwelling has 
panels of rose brocade paper inclosed in 
graceful frames of narrow gilt molding, 
at regular intervals on a striped rose and 
ivory paper; this is the salon, and the 
furnishings are largely gilt and white. 
A bedroom has yellow silk gathered and 
drawn tightly from freize to baseboard, 
forming walls of fluted silk. 

Leather is being revived for library, 
halls, and dining-rooms; sometimes the 
material is tooled leather, but quite as 
often a paper which simulates it. Some 
very handsome designs are shown; the 
background being glazed and conven- 
tional patterns employed, green and gold 
with red, a tobacco brown with lighter 
shadings of same color, and a plain, 
dull blue with a narrow border having 
designs in red in relief to follow the 
wainscoting, doors, and windows, were 
noticed. Tapestry is still in favor, 
being used above a high wainscoting for 
libraries, dining-rooms, and reception 
halls. Nouveau art designs are also 
shown. Cretonne papers are especially 
suitable for country homes; the cretonne 
to match can be had for couch coverings 
and draperies. Bedrooms have a cordu- 
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decoration of walls by people sensitive 
to surroundings; they are of more perma- 
nent character than the movable effects, 
and a mistake made in the selection of 
papers or other hangings means a great 
deal. And when all is said, it resolves 
itself into not choosing tints so weak and 
faded as to make one fairly seasick, or 
eolors so bold as to startle with their 
erudeness; but a happy medium that 
harmonizes and makes us glad to draw 
the curtains and light the evening lamp, 
not being afraid to face the walls. 


ve courtesy of the W. P. Nelson Company, Chicago, in swupply- 
h this article.* 


A MODERN VILLA 
WITH SOME UNIQUE EFFECTS IN LEADED GLASS 
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The architect, Mr. F. G. He 
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time, a thorough protection to the side 
walls, allowing no moisture to enter any 
erevice and so cause the cement to sepa- 
rate from the inner wall. The gray- 
white of the exterior is relieved by the 
touch of color around the windows and 
under the projecting eaves, where the 
rafters, cut in the Florentine manner, 
are painted dark red. The window-sash 
is blue, and the soffit of the eaves be- 
tween the rafters a golden yellow. The 
open rafter work of the porch is stained, 
the beams being a dark, rich brown, the 
intervening spaces a lighter shade. 

In the placing of the houses a direct 
outlook on an apple orchard takes the 
place of the usual conventional frontage 
towards the street, and the secluded 
portion of the yard at the back has been 
cleverly reserved for household enjoy- 
ment. Too often are just such opportu- 
nities as this passed by, from ignorance 
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or neglect, and their 
loss felt as a constant 
grievance. 

From a glance at the 
illustration on page 
102 it is easy to see the 
novel method of intro- 
ducing the leaded glass 
into the dining-room. 
The entrance from the 
front hall is quite filled 
with the glass partition, 
disclosing a charming 
interior, or if strict 
privacy is desired, a 
thin silk curtain may be drawn. Inside 
the dining-room one notices the quaint 
mantel of brick with wide joints of mor- 
tar, and the gray plaster walls above a 
plate-shelf showing the construction 
studding. The ceiling has two large 
beams across it finished like old ‘‘adzed’’ 
work on ships. A French window opens 
upon a wide porch at the back, where 
tea or supper may be easily served in 
warm weather. The front bay of the 
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with its 
‘picturesque designs. in 
leaded glass, is shown in 
the illustration on page 
104. The color scheme 
of the dining-room is 
low in tone, and very 


dining-room, 


harmonious, departing 
from the general tradi- 
tions for such a place 
with an originality that 
charms and convinces 


TWO VIEWS OF A MODERN VILLA 
Mr. F. G. Howard, Architect 


alike. Under the plate-shelf a dark 
green burlap is fastened; above is the 
gray plaster and beams, the latter a 
dull Flemish black like the rest of the 
woodwork. The furniture is of Flemish 
oak, and the floor is laid with Turkish 
rugs. 

In the hallway there is a rich tone of 
red in the side walls, with a golden ceil- 
ing and dark floor and trim. The turn 
of the entrance-hall forms a large living- 
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hall, and in this is built an old-fash- 
ioned mantel with a hood six feet from 
the floor. A piano, lounge, window- 
seat, and cozy nook are all evidences 
that the family enjoys this portion of the 
house to the fullest extent. 

A reception-room is close to the front 
entrance, and is also connected with the 
large hall by a wide opening which 
makes it convenient, on occasions, to 
throw both rooms together. 

The kitchen and butler’s pantry are 
compactly fitted into the remaining 
corner of the square in which the rooms 
of the main floor are placed. The former 
is equipped with the modern coal and 
gas ranges, electric bells, and speaking- 
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DOORS LEADING INTO THE DINING-ROOM 


tubes. There is abundant closet room 
for culinary purposes, a place for the 
ice-chest, and a rear entrance carefully 
detached from other communication 
with the house. These details, though 
provided nowadays in the best build- 
ing, are often reached at the expense of 
aftistie effect. With the latter so satis- 
factorily present in ‘‘A Modern Villa,’’ 
the former seems all the more delightful. 

The staircase is simply executed, and 
is stained a dark green. On the second 
floor a linen-closet is planned for, with 
bath-room and chambers. In the attic 
one large room has been partitioned off 
for a den, a smaller room for the servant, 
and space left for further finishing 
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THE FRONT BAY IN THE D 





ROOM, SHOWING THE LEADED GLASS WINDOWS 


if desired. The lighting of the house leaded glass and of rough plaster and 


is by gas and electricity, and steam heat visible studding. The leaded glass is a 
is used. happy innovation, with which several 
The originality of the house lies in its clever architects are showing excellent 


simplicity and the decorative use of results. 


LADY ARABELLA ROMILLY’S NEEDLE- 
WORK 


BY BEATRICE HERON-MAXWELL 
T was one of the tenets of our grand- they considered that artistic use of the 
| mothers’ household creed, and of needle both argued and tended to refine- 
their grandmothers’ before them, ment, delicacy of feeling, blameless liv- 
that a ‘‘most excellent virtue in ing, and equable temper—all desirable 
woman’’ was ‘‘skilfulness in broderies, attributes of womanhood. 


tapestrie, and such hand worke’’; and Lady Arabella Romilly is one of the 
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modern exponents of this art of needle- 
work, which, in the hurry of social life, 
is laid aside by so many of us; and 
much as she loves being out of doors, 
especially when she is in the country, 
she devotes many hours of indoor lei- 
sure to the creation of lovely draperies. 

Portiéres, panels and screens, border- 
ings and ecouch-spreads, grow swiftly 
under her deft fingers. All her work is 
done con amore, and her home is filled 
with examples of her work. 

A handsome cover for a sofa was 
worked by Lady Arabella Romilly on 
her way to India, and there is a screen 
of branching roses, trellised, in crewel- 
stiteh, which is charming in its shades 
of pink and brown. Another screen 
entirely worked in shaded ribbons has 
a raised look, which is very effective. 

Between the two drawing-rooms are 
curtains of cream linen, with a large, 
conventional pattern embroidered in 
green, believed to be of an old Indian 
origin. They are effective against the 
lighter green walls of the pretty 
rooms. 

Just outside, on the landing, hangs a 
picture of a winsome, barefooted dam- 
sel, whose face and hair and limbs are 
painted on the satin, while the draperies 
are in long and short crewel-stitch, and 
the background in silks is finely and 
smoothly darned. 

Lady Arabella Romilly is engaged now 
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in finishing the fourth of a series of 
similar figure-panels, called ‘‘Earth,’’ 
‘‘Air,’’ ‘‘Fire,”’? and ‘‘Water.’’ These 
are in fine wools, and two of them have 
vivid tones of orange and flame; they 
are intended to go at the back of a bed, 
framed in a four-leaved wood mount. 

All the figure pictures she works are 
only outlines to begin with, the filling- 
in of draperies and backgrounds being 
her own design. She has also in hand 
a piece of Liberty linen, the pattern 
of which is to be completely cov- 
ered with work in several stitches—the 
French-knotting, the satin, feather, and 
ordinary crewel-stitches. 

Other work just completed includes a 
border for a tea-gown, and a lovely 
table-center, on satin, of closest, finest 
long-stitch, couched. 

Lady Arabella Romilly’s artistic tastes 
show themselves in all her surroundings, 
and she shares the new liking for quaint 
and curious jewels, especially for tur- 
quoises, of which she wears a very fine 
specimen, set in brilliants, on her 
“‘thimble’’ finger. 

She is inclined to believe in the ori- 
ental superstition that a turquoise will 
die for you, and that to lose one you 
have been wearing or to break it signi- 
fies that some misfortune threatened you 
which has been averted by it vicariously. 
One or two instances of this‘ have oc- 
curred in her family. 


























PORTION OF A COUCH-SPREAD DESIGNED AND WORKED BY LADY ARABELLA ROMILLY 
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“Golden” Tea-Service 


NE insensibly associates  tea- 
drinking with an atmosphere of 


Cranford. Daintily gowned 
damsels, spindle-legged mahogany fur- 


niture, and silver trays seem to be indis- 
pensable adjuncts. A true lover of tea 
demands the thinnest and daintiest of 
eups for his tea-drinking, and one may 


not gainsay his principles. Yet egg- 
shell china at times seems somewhat out 
of harmony with the ruder surroundings 
amidst which one frequently takes the 
beverage during the summer. There 
are now to be obtained tea-services un- 


usual because of their strong and beauti- 
ful coloring. The rather thick ware is 
a golden yellow, each piece bearing a 
conventionalized iris, only one blossom 
the color of lapis lazuli, and two straight 
green leaves. The shapes of tea-pot, 
cups, and plates are all delightfully 
pleasing. A mahogany tray should bear 
these ‘‘golden’’ dishes, which do not at 


all suggest a conventional drawing-room, 
but are the suitable accompaniments 
of an open piazza, or the green, well- 
trimmed lawn on a summer afternoon. 
Incidentally I know of one or two bache- 
lors who, living in apartments, affect the 
afternoon tea habit, and who have dis- 
covered this china, finding it particularly 
suitable for a man’s ménage. This ware 
may be had also in yellow-green or 
blue-green, the iris design being always 
the same. 


Summer Hangings 

The question of hangings is always 
difficult, and generally costly, and 
although in summer one feels that 
‘blessed be nothing,’’ very often the 
unblessed ‘‘something’’ is necessary for 
comfort and the good furnishing of a 
house. This ‘‘something,’’ then, may 
be a loosely woven, soft cotton fabric, 
which hangs in the nicest of folds, and 
gleams in the fairest of colors, yellows, 
golden, and ‘‘muddy,’’ which means a 
little brown mixed in with the yellow, 
greens, reds, and pinks. If the lights 
at the seashore or the winds in the 
mountain need a gentle tempering, these 
will serve, and most inexpensively, for 
that excellent purpose. 


Clocks for Bedrooms 

‘“‘John Doe. Fine brass and bronze 
work.”’ 

So swung the sign on a large brick 
building taking a full city block of 
frontage. One looked eagerly within, 
for the stout brick building seemed very 
prosperous, and ‘‘John Doe’’ must be 
singularly successful in selling his 
wares. The windows and rooms were 


filled with brass and bronze, tortured 
into extravagant forms. A bronze camel 
carried on its hump a clock; a stout and 
sinewy gentleman of brass held a right 
arm aloft supporting a ball, embedded 
in which was a clock; conventional, 
badly modeled female figures in metal 
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supported candelabra and bulbs for 
electric lights. 

‘‘John Doe’’ makes his money in most 
unrighteous traffic. Why not let our 
clocks show that they are simply time- 
pieces? What connection have they 
with a camel or a brass atlas? A clock 
is such a useful member of society and 
ought to be a beautiful one as well. The 
old ‘‘grandfather’’ or eight-day clocks, 
that have come down to us in inheri- 
tance, are worthy and dignified pieces of 
furniture, and we give them places of 
honor in our houses, as is their due. 
And so, after John Doe’s aberrations, it 
was with a sense of triumph that I found 
in a certain shop most satisfactory 
clocks, but only suitable for bed-cham- 
bers or country dining-rooms. The 
square, unframed face was of white 
enamel on brass, a design of pink roses 
and green leaves at the four corners, and 
at the center top a quaint little basket 
filled with roses. The brass weights, 
after the manner of Swiss clocks, were 
suspended on chains in open view. 
These clocks were in several sizes, in 
which the designs varied slightly. 
They ticked cheerfully and openly to 
show that they were not ashamed to be 
simply good, reliable timepieces. 


Centerpieces and Doilies 

White linen, embroidered or plain, is 
quite the most satisfactory for every- 
day companionship at one’s table. But 
sometimes we grow weary even of the 
best company, and long for a change, 
although perhaps it is unreasonable. 
However, for those unreasonable people 
who boast blue-and-white china, perhaps 
the Canton, the blue of which is so ex- 
actly right to my mind, I would suggest 
grass-linen centerpieces and plate doi- 
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lies of this same peculiar blue, with a 
heavy design embroidered in white silk 
thereon. These blues are most delight- 
ful with mahogany, and stand the tub 
without a shadow of turning. 


In the Shop-Windows 

By some use of imagination and no 
little optical memory, one may frequently 
collect a pleasing picture from several 
sources. Such a picture was suggested 
to me by two or three shop-windows 
recently. The first window was filled 
with rattan furniture, in substantial, un- 
adorned shapes, but made quite out of 
ordinary by yellow stain. Rattan fur- 
niture, if not left in the natural color, 
is generally to be had painted or stained 
green or red; this was stained a strong 
chrome-yellow. The cushion seats were 
covered with a plain yellow material, 
or a white cretonne with a yellow rose. 
Another window seen a few days later 
finished the treatment of the room quite 
satisfactorily with a wall-paper. The 
design was a green trellis on a white 
background, over which clambered a 
lusty yellow rose. The imagination 
added the necessary toning down touches 
of green-spreading ferns in the windows, 
and cushions of green here and there 
about the room. 


Ornaments 

Possibly there is to-day no more preva- 
lent fault of decoration than the over- 
crowding of ornaments. In so far as 
the architect may be guilty or the deco- 
rator, if there has been one employed, 
the owner or lessee may be quite help- 
less adequately to redress the fault. 
Numerous and flagrant as are the errors 
of the professionals above alluded to, 
they are trifling in comparison with the 
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almost universal overcrowding of small 
ornaments by the women of the house- 
holds themselves. The architect may 
play his part most skilfully, the deco- 
rator may be a genius, but the real 
master of the situation is the woman of 
the house. She, as by rigl she 


should, puts on the finishing touches, 
pulls the tables around, selects the proper 
position of the chairs, and buys and 
places the small ornaments. But in 
these days of world-wide trade facilities, 
with all the treasures of the Indies, of 
Europe, Asia, and the islands of the sea, 
brought to our very doors, there are few 
women who have enough artistic self- 
control. The mantelpieces are simply 
crowded and groaning under the weight 
of vases, clocks, candelabra, trinkets, 
china, picture-frames, and the many, 
many beautiful objects that one has 
bought or thankfully received as gifts 
during a longer or shorter household 
experience. It would seem that every 
available space, every square inch of 
mantel or table or shelf room, must be 
filled and occupied. Not only is there 
an apparent fear of vacant spaces, but 
the desire to own various beautiful ob- 
jects becomes a perfect passion. I knew 
one woman who had so far succumbed 
to this pleasant—I cannot say bad— 


habit, that she had in storage, in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston, enough 
furniture, old china, pictures, and bric- 


a-brac to fully furnish a large mansion 
in each city, and yet she lived in the 
West, and after once buying these things 


never again saw them, as far as I could 
find out. 

I certainly admire the latter trait at 
least, for it is to those who attempt to 
exhibit ornaments enough for five houses 
in one drawing-room that my remarks 
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are principally addressed. That the 
whole place looks mussy, crowded, and 
even frequently undusted, goes without 
saying; but besides the ruination of the 
restful and artistic appearance of the 
room, I deprecate the injustice this 
habit does to the pieces of ornament 
themselves, providing they are of a 
quality deserving any consideration, if 
not, they have no excuse for being. We 
are all familiar with the experience of 
how much more beautiful a vase will 
look when we unwrap it at home than it 
did in the shop. This is because for the 
time being we see it alone, unspoiled by 
the close proximity of rival beauties. 
It is the same with pictures. No picture 
looks as well ina gallery or ona crowded 
wall as when hung alone, with nothing 
near to distract the eye or divert the 
imagination from the glamour and the 
illusion it is attempting to give. The 
Japanese are our teachers in this. They 
set a little blue-and-white vase on a 
teak-wood stand, and that upon a little 
marble-top table, the whole is in a small 
anteroom with plain colored walls, and 
just the right light; in this vase they 
place one single stalk of a purple iris. 
That is all, and yet it is a complete pic- 
ture. The owner can sit and admire 
this by the hour; he can study each curve 
of line, each gradation and harmony of 
color. Even a western eye can admire 
the thing when thus set forth. Yet the 
saine vase, holding a squeezed bunch of 
iris, set on a crowded mantel with a sil- 
ver candelabra on one side and ormolu 
clock on the other, would mean noth- 
ing, a touch of color perhaps, one touch 
among a thousand in the kaleidoscope 
of the room. Now the Japanese con- 
noisseur will do this same thing, though 
he has one thousand vases just as beau- 
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tiful in his collection. When he tires of 
his blue-and-white vase, he will put it 
away and substitute a specimen of sang 
(© beuf; in this he will place one spray 
of apple-blossoms. And so his collection 
will be a constant source of delight to 
him, each day a new revelation, and his 
palate will never become satiated. We 
might all draw some lessons from these 
Orientals, as indeed one New York col- 
lector has done. He has modified the 
above program to conform to the larger 
opportunities and requirements of a fine 
old house on Washington Square, but his 
self-control should be an example to all 
who read. Though the owner of very 
many beautiful ornaments and objets de 
vertu, he has a true love for simplicity, 
and an appreciation of the value of 
space. So the great majority of his 
pieces are put away safely from view, 
and only a small portion are placed 
about the house at any one time. When 
this wise man begins to tire of any 
article or of the entire arrangement of 
the room, he puts away all the orna- 
ments and substitutes others in their 
place. In this way he gains all possible 
advantage from his many possessions, 
gives vent to his very broad taste, and 
at the same time keeps his house an 
artistic sermon. 

There are few of us who do not have 
an unpleasant word which we apply to a 
rich woman who wears all her jewelry 
at one time. A woman with four neck- 
laces, six bracelets, and a couple of dozen 
rings upon her person, no matter how 
charming that person, nor how beauti- 
ful the jewels, is not a pleasant object, 
nor one we are fain to admire. The 
placing of every ornament one owns in 
the drawing-room at the same time is no 
less vulgar or ostentatious, and I very 
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much regret that all cannot see the ex- 
tremely successful effect of Mr. Gould’s 
house in Washington Square, and to 
some extent at least profit by his very 
clever example. 


French Bookbindings 

There has been a rather interesting 
exhibition of bookbindings in New 
York this spring. The entire exhibit 
was by the hand of one man, Mr. 
Charles Meunier, of Paris. Mr. Meu- 
nier is a pupil of Bernard, and is the 
leader of the most advanced school of 
bookbinders in France. Like all other 
forms of esthetic art in that country 
to-day, that of Mr. Meunier is woefully 
beset by the pernicious influence of 
‘‘New Art’’; yet his bindings exhibit a 
curious catholicism, ranging from clearly 
academic styles, the heritage he has from 
the great masters of the past, of whom 
he is a direct descendant by the line of 
master and pupil, to the most violent 
outbreaks of experimental decoration. 
It is the old failing of the striver after 
novelty to stumble and fall at times 
into the briers of bad taste. Mr. San- 
derson in England, though little addicted 
to novelty, holds a higher average of 
artistic bindings. 

First and foremost, Mr. Meunier is an 
expert and perfectly proficient workman. 
Disagree as one may with his canons of 
taste, his execution is faultless, abso- 
lutely perfect. He is much given to in- 
lays of various-colored leathers, and to 
carvings of the leathers after being so 
inlaid. Both of these difficult opera- 
tions he seems to revel in, and the pre- 
cision and perfection of the finish cannot 
be too much praised. 

It seems to me that a book cover 
should be, first serviceable ; second, deco- 
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rative; and thirdly, symbolic or suitable 
to the book. 

Mr. Meunier’s order seems to | 
serviceable; second, symbolic 
lastly—not thirdly—decorative. 
he disregards symbolism he fre 
inlays exquisitely executed flowers 
a leather of glorious color. H¢ 
great master binder; of this there can be 
no question. But his taste is execrable; 
he has no ewsthetic sense whatever 
man having any could so frequent! 
If a symbol may be conventionaliz 
so be made decorative, it forms tl 
harmonious and fitting motif 
cover, but when symbolism 
mere illustration, and the cover 
tion becomes for all intents and 
poses the frontispiece of the box 
frequently a most repellent sul 
that, I think the line should be 

So in binding Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Notre 
Dame de Paris,’’ the cover has an inlaid 
plaque representing Esmeralda 1 the 
goat dancing. Pierre Loti’s 
Chrysanthéme’’ has an inlay upon the 
eover of plaque in nickel, by Falguiére, 
representing Madame Chrysantl 
Another is decorated with an inlay in 
colored leathers of a fan, guitar, and 
flowers. One of Poe’s ‘‘Histoires Ex- 
traordinaires’’ has a huge orang-outang. 
Another, a dead or drunken man 
couch in a hovel, and ‘‘Cyrano d 
gerac’’ has that gentleman’s gay 
too decorative physiognomy in a 
with flowers and crossed swords. In 
short, all of the so-called 
attempts are little if any above the 
fashioned cloth bindings on children’s 
books. It is only fair to say that three- 
quarters of the examples—of which there 
were over seventy—were decorated in 
various floral designs. The 
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doublures were equally resplendent, and 
the books themselves were well chosen, 
as far as paper, print, and illustrations 
were concerned, to deserve such brave 
covers. 


Newcomb Pottery 

The work of the Newcomb Pottery in 
New Orleans, now a well-established 
industry, has grown to such an extent 
that the old building has become most 
inadequate and a new one has already 
been begun. 

The old quarters of New Orleans are 
interesting and picturesque because of 
the many old types of Spanish colonial 
houses, and Mr. Rathbone de Buys, the 
architect, in his designs has wisely fol- 
lowed these old models, so suitable to 
the climate and needs of New Orleans. 

“Tt will be of brick, stucco, and tim- 
ber. The timber will show through on 
the outside, as it does in so many of the 
eolonial houses still extant, and the 
stucco is to be so colored as to produce 
the effect of fifty years’ exposure to the 
elements. The woodwork of the doors 
and windows will be painted the familiar 
green of the creole houses, and the roof 
will be red tile. The railings of the 
steps will be finished with old-fashioned 
brass newel posts. The front balcony 
will be drained by copper gargoyles, 
which will pour their contents into great 
stone jars resting in a bed of Spanish 
daggers. . 

‘There is not only no difficulty about 
selling the pottery accepted by the col- 
lege, but there is always more demand 
than there is supply. That is why the 
new building has been put up. More 
space will permit more workers, and 
more kilns and more ‘potters follow as 
a natural sequence.’’ 
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Lady Beaconsfield Sweet Peas in a Glass Bowl 
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The Beautiful Sweet Peas 


EW flowers can be put to a 
BP greater variety of uses for in- 

door decoration than the lovely 
sweet peas, which become abundant in 
a well-kept garden in July. These 
gracious flowers are charming in almost 
any sort of receptacle, but they should 
be used chiefly in jars and vases of com- 


parative simplicity of design. And they 
should never be asked to display their 
simple loveliness in ornate vases with 
many-hued bouquets painted upon one 
side. 

There is a great variety of Japanese 
ware particularly suitable for these 
blossoms. ~The small, simple jars, orna- 
mented only in skilfully blended colors, 
or the merest suggestions of conventional 
designs, which may be procured in many 
sorts of Japanese ware, are very satis- 


factory receptacles for sweet peas. 
While in general I do not like» to use 
Japanese pitchers and tea-pots for hold- 
ing flowers, on account of the violation 
of the unity of use this involves, I have 
often obtained delightful effects in fill- 
ing them with sweet peas. The flowers 
may readily be so massed as to hide the 
more obvious indications of the normal 
utility of the receptacle. 

Plain glass rose-bowls and other low 
glass receptacles are also excellent for 
use with sweet peas. The tall rose- 
vases, however, are not so good, because 
they are likely to be too high in propor- 
tion to the height of the mass of blos- 
soms. 

In general, people crowd their dis- 
plays of sweet peastoo much. It is true 
that even then the flowers are beautiful, 
chiefly on account of the delicacy of 
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their colors, but they are much more 
delightful when displayed in a freer 
fashion which reveals the inimitable 
grace of the living blossoms. Some 
suggestions of such free arrangements 
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may be gained from the accompanying 
pictures. 

The same love of simplicity that leads 
to a less crowded display than is usually 
seen leads also to the use of fewer col- 
ors in displays. An arrangement of one 
or two varieties is much more satisfac- 
tory for quiet observation than is a 
mixture of all the colors. And by 
choosing the colors of the varieties, very 
delightful harmonies may be obtained. 
This result is also possible through the 
selection of vases for the flowers; thus 
by using the lovely bluish lavender 
blossoms of the Countess of Radnor 
variety in a low yellow jar, a beautiful 
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complementary harmony may be ar- 
ranged. 

For small receptions or other functions 
in which a temporary decoration is de- 
sired, delightful effects may be obtained 
by combining low vas¢s 
of sweet pea blossoms 
with small bunches of 
other sweet peas scat- 
tered upon the table 
near the vase, thus re- 
peating the bit of form 
and color. Two or 
three small bunches 
dropped loosely near 
the vase add greatly to 
its decorative value. 

In the carrying out 
of this idea it is easy 
to make many attract- 
ive color combinations 
by using one variety 
in the vase and an- 
other upon thetable. I 
have thus used com- 
binations of peach 
blossom and Lady 
Beaconsfield; of Juan- 
ita and Ramona; and of the Duchess 
of York and the Duke of York. 

I trust that there is no need to warn 
the readers of THz HovusE BEAUTIFUL 
against the use of double sweet peas. 
Even the seedsmen admit that their 
claims upon the flower-lover are of doubt- 
ful value. Professor Bailey expressed 
the truth with his usual felicity when he 
said that double sweet pea is ‘‘a mussy 
and impudent thing.’’ The grace of the 
single varieties is too precious to-be 
sacrificed for mere display of color. And 
beautiful color effects may be produced 
without the assistance of these too arti- 
ficial blossoms. 
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ar- Summer Flowers 
HERE are many 
ms summer wild 
le- flowers that may 
ed be used to advantage for ' 
oi indoor decoration. By | 
ms the middle of June the | 
of brilliant golden yellows ; 
at- of the sunflowers and ) 
ole cone-flowers are lighting | 
re- up the fields and mead- 
im ows, while the wild car- 
eal rot and caraway are 
es abundant along the : 
ar roadsides. In the 
to swampy places the bril- 
liant blossoms of the COUNTESS OF RADNOR SWEET PEAS IN A YELLOW BOWL 
ut cardinal-flower are 
By aflame, and the great blooms of the other summer wild flowers, may be used 
ot - swamp-mallow are aglow with beauty. to advantage by the judicious decorator. 
ns On dry hillsides those forerunners of In the garden, also, there are many 
ty the goldenrods—the St.-John’s-worts— flowers that deserve fuller treatment 
ail are lighting up the landscape with their than I can give them here. One of the 
I golden flowers. All of these,and many most beautiful of these is the coreopsis, i 
n- 3 which Schuyler Mathews well says is ; 
°h ‘fone of the cheeriest of our smaller 
ly “~y garden flowers.’’ The blossoms are 
ol distinctly decorative. and give de- ‘ 
BS < lightful, airy effects. The cosmos H 
is another favorite whose blossoms i 
rn are of the same general type as the j 
IL coreopsis, although the petals of the 
» cosmos are usually of but one color. ‘ih 
sal The long, slender stems, the finely cut i 
t- leaves, and the decorative flowers unite H 
od to form a charming display in a suit- } 
a6 able receptacle. The mourning bride, / 
sy the larkspur, the petunia, the calen- | 
1€ dula, the monk’s-hood, and many others, 
0 are also favorites with many people, 
d and deserve a place in a well-stocked | 
d , eae garden. The larkspur especially makes ‘ 
i- a= 2 Ss) sa brilliant effect in color when grown 
SWEET PEAS IN A JAPANESE TEA-POT in masses. 
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Wires and Flowers 


‘| “HE commercial florists hav 
to learn the lesson taught 
paragraph, written som« 
ago by a lover of flowers for Gar 
‘Can one imagine a flower-lover 
Celia Thaxter running an iro! 
through the heart of a carnati 


binding a lily of the valley to a t 


with a bit of wire, or combining 
with maidenhair ferns, or sticking 


of flowers into a basket of moss 
set wired floral pieces belong t 


age. The best people grow less art 


and more simple in manner all 1 


and consequently like to be surr 


with natural and graceful form 


than by that which is formal an 
A single fine chr} 
mum in a glass vase, showing th: 


ventional. 


water and fresh stem, two or 


own foliage is enough decorati 
dinner-table or an informal oc 


The Japanese Anemone 


HESE hardy perennials de 
to be more generally grown 
they are at present. If 


in deep, rich garden soil, with 
water during dry times, they w 


an abundant display of flowe1 
The sing] 


August until frost. 
Anemone Japonica Alba is on 


oldest as well as one of the be 


eties. Mr. J. B. Keller writ 
‘CAs a late summer and autum! 
it has few equals either in tl 
border or in beds alone, sendi1 
long-stemmed, pure white flow 


tinuously from August until th 


puts an end to further growth. 
clump of four or five plants, 


1 ( 
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like 
spike 
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tulips 
stems 
Stiff- 
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rather 
1 con- 
anthe- 
clear 


three fine 
specimens of any flower in sea 
one fine rose—any of these used wv 
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than 
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mixed 
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A large 


standing 
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isolated on a lawn not too far away from 
a walk or driveway, is exceedingly 
ornamental.’’ The Whirlwind is a pure 
white semi-double variety, while the 
Queen Charlotte is a semi-double of a sil- 
very pink color. These anemone plants 
ean be bought for fifteen cents each, and 
should find a place in the grounds of the 
amateur flower-grower. 


Old-Fashioned Flowers 


S the fourth volume of the Hand- 
A books of Practical Gardening, 
Mr. Harry Roberts gives us ‘‘The 
Book of Old-Fashioned Flowers.’’ It is 
an unpretentious little book of about one 
hundred pages, with nine plates, from 
drawings by Ethel Roskruge, but it 
contains a large amount of useful infor- 
mation concerning the care and culture 
of many old-time favorites. Although 
primarily designed for conditions in 
England, there is a great deal in the book 
which may well be taken to heart by 
American gardeners. This is notably 
true of the chapters on ‘‘Soils and their 
Preparation,’”’ and ‘‘Seed-Sowing and 
Transplanting.’’ In the first are these 
two trenchant paragraphs: 

‘Soil is to plants, not a source of food 
alone, but is a suit of clothes, a blanket 
and coverlet, a cooking-range, and a 
drawing-room fire. It is a pied-d-terre 
in its most literal sense, and it is a cellar 
and tankard combined. To all the great 
and beautiful world of flowers, the soil 
is indeed mother earth, giving them 
warmth and nourishment in their in- 
fancy, affording them a root-hold 
throughout their life, and offering them 
sanctuary for their bodies when their 
earthly life is done. 

‘*He who would grow beautiful flowers 
must therefore first study the soil from 
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which he would raise them. He must 
get to know it, to learn its wants, and 
learn also how he may best satisfy them. 
In time, if he be indeed a lover of flow- 
ers, he will grow also to love the earth 
and to understand it. He will become 
one of those true and happy gardeners 
so beloved of the gods that every flower 
they lovingly plant is made to flourish 
and multiply.’’ 

And in the chapter on Seed-Sowing is 
this excellent advice: ‘‘There is one 
great rule to be borne in mind in sowing 
all kinds of seed, and that rule, printed 
in largest type, should be placed wher- 
ever gardeners are to be found—SOW 
THINLY. Do not rely too much on 
subsequent thinning out, but allow 
space for development from the first, for 
at no stage of its career should a young 
plant be pressed upon by its neighbor. 
A knowledge of the size and habit of 
the mature plant is therefore necessary 
in order to estimate the requisite space 
between the seeds. It must, however, 
be remembered that a certain proportion 
of seeds will fail to germinate, and that 
a certain proportion of seedlings will 
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fall victims to disease and snails. In 
the case of plants which are intended to 
be transplanted from the seed-bed or 
seed-pan, it is, of course, the size of the 
seedlings at the transplanting stage 
which has to be borne in mind in judg- 
ing of the correct distance between the 
seeds. But it is a point which cannot 
be too often drubbed into young garden- 
ers—and old ones, too, for that matter— 
that one well-grown plant is better than 
twenty badly grown ones. Also it 
should ever be remembered that a plant 
starved in infancy suffers for it through- 
out its career.”’ 

On the other hand, I should differ de- 
cidedly from Mr. Roberts’s opinion 
regarding the use of cut-flowers for 
decorative purposes. He would have 
us admire the flowers only as they grow 
in the garden, but why should we limit 
ourselves to this when we can add so 
much serene enjoyment to life by giving 
them a fitting opportunity to display 
their beauty indoors? 

(The Book of Old-Fashioned Flowers. 
By Harry Roberts. New York: John 
Lane. $1.00.) 





WOOD VOICES 


Is it a Romany taint, 
Or only a Celtic strain, 

In my Anglo-Saxon blood 
That stirs my weary brain? 


Whence to the voices come 

That call, though I may not hear? 
The river, leagues away, 

Yet sings to my willing ear. 


The trembling shadows beckon, 
The wind with its siren song, 

And birds on balancing wing 
All hurry me along. 


For ay! ’tis the faery cry— 
Let him resist who may! 
The world is beyond the wood, 
Light heart and light foot, away! 
LAURA G. DETZER. 
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WALA FAS BAL 


HE prospective dweller in the 
country, should he visit the land 


of his desire in early spring, is 


likely to be disconcerted by the 
evidence of water, water everywhere, 
and nota drop to drink; but its presence 
where it is not wanted is no assurance 


that the vital question of a proper supply 
is easily settled. The old oaken bucket 
has gone into history, but though its 
contents are often crystal clear and of 


delicious coolness and flavor, the chem- 
ist should always be appealed to before 
they are used. Frequently an old well is 
found on the property where a house is lo- 
cated, and its proximity to stables, catch- 


basin, or any receptacle for refuse should 
be investigated, as there is very great dan- 


ger of contamination in ordinary wells. 
They should be cleaned at least once a 
year, and even with these precautions it 
is safer, if the initial cost be not too great, 
to establish an artesian well, which ata 
distance of a thousand instead of a hun- 
dred feet offers from its chalk-filtered 
depths water quite free from germs. ~~ 

In flat districts where geological con- 
ditions warrant it, such wells are readily 
found ; and the windmill frequently used 
to pump the water to reservoirs near the 
roof of house or stable may be made a 
picturesque feature of the country land- 
seape. Sometimes the pumping appa- 
ratus, inclosed, is incorporated as an 
architectural feature of the house itself, 
and successfully handled, becomes an 
effective part of the whole. Gasoline 


pumps are also used for the same pur- 
pose as the windmill. The hardness of 
artesian water is often a disagreeable 
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WATER AND GAS } 
PROBLEMS IN THE 
COUNTRY 





offset to its purity, rendering it difficult 
for household purposes, and by an ex- 
cess of mineral matter undesirable for 
some persons to drink. For the laun- 
dry and toilet nothing is so desirable as 
soft water, and where power can be sup- 
plied, cistern water may be forced 
through laundry and bath-room pipes. 
In case city water is supplied in a house, 
water lifts may be adjusted so that the 
flow of city water forces soft water to a 
tank at some height above the desired 
outlet for it. This arrangement is eco- 
nomical when city rates are high. 

For insuring the purity of drinking- 
water many so-called germ filters are 
offered, and where each porcelain cylin- 
der is tested before it is adjusted, safety 
from disease is reasonably sure. Small 
contrivances for the automatic distilling 
of water on the kitchen range provide 
not only pure but soft water, which is 
often very desirable for special con- 
ditions in children and adults. One of 
these costs but six dollars, and though 
more bulky than some of the costlier 
ones, is effective for its purpose. The 
very cheapest process of rendering ordi- 
nary water safe for drinking is to boil it 
rapidly for at least three-quarters of an 
hour. As this destroys the gases pre- 
viously held in solution, the flat taste of 
boiled water should be corrected by 
serating or pouring it from a height into 
vessels in the open air. 


Illuminating gas may be provided 


even in out-of-the-way places by install- 
ing one of the many kinds of apparatus 
now in the market. In arranging gaso- 
line machines, the tank for the com- 
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bustible is placed in the ground at a 
considerable distance from the house, 
and this fact, as well as their careful con- 
struction, renders them safe though 
rather costly. Each year sees improve- 
ment in these machines, some being 
automatic in action; and where the Wels- 
bach mantle is used for the burner, a 
clear, steady flame is produced, as effec- 
tive as electricity. It is not, however, 
an artistic light, as its cold brilliancy is 
rather trying to the eyes and for the 
complexion. Acetylene gas produced by 
the action of water on calcium carbide 
is a comparatively new product, having 
only been used for practical illuminating 
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purposes since 1892. The cost of main- 
taining the plant once installed is about 
the same as that of using the best kero- 
sene oil in the best lamps, and many 
brilliant white lights may be operated 
from one generator. This simplifies the 
lighting of the street by street lamps in 
isolated places, as the illumination pro- 
duced is like electricity in effectiveness. 
The latter is undoubtedly the conve- 
nience of the future, though at present, 
except in hilly districts with water 
power, its cost is greater than that of 
any othercontrivance. The soft diffused 
radiance of candles still exceeds in 
beauty all other light. 





A PRIZE $3,000 COTTAGE 


The design awarded second prize in 
the $3,000 house competition, and placed 
first in order of merit, isexcellent in plan. 
The first floor is particularly good, being 
simple, compact, with a pleasant relation- 
ship between the family rooms, which 
practically form one large apartment. 
For comfort and privacy the living-room 
opens too broadly into the hall, but this 
is a detail easily modified, and not a 
radical defect. It is only the radical 
defects which really count against a plan. 
Here the working department is equally 
good. The kitchen range is well re- 
moved from the sink, which is under 
the windows and adjoining the pantry, 
as it should be. 

The second floor is satisfactory, al- 
though a $3,000 house, even at the pres- 
ent high cost of building, might well be 
planned to tontain four livable bedrooms 
and a bath. 

As for the exterior treatment, the gen- 
eral idea is a good one, and rather 
unusual, but is weak and timid in the 


handling of the timber work and exposed 
beams. The scheme of roofing is not 
good, particularly for a northernclimate, 
double gable being an unnecessary com- 
plication. The dropping of the eaves at 
the rear for the sake of a lower and 
more picturesque effect sacrifices good 
space on the second floor, where four 
bedrooms instead of three might have 
been had. A very good attic, good 
enough at least for a well-lighted store- 
room, might have been had under a 
single-gabled roof, reached by stairs 
over the first flight from the bedroom 
over the entrance. 

A model house cannot be wholly suc- 
cessful unless waste space is reduced to 
a minimum, and quaint or forced pictur- 
esque effects sacrificed to utility. Practi- 
cal demands must be met first, and the 
art, as difficult in the designing of a cot- 
tage as in creating a mansion, is to lend 
grace and elegance of proportion to util- 
ity. And simplicity and utility always 
go hand in hand. 
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CONDUCTI BY 


Dean of Women and Associate 


The Opportunity of the Householder 
ORE than twenty-three hundred 
years ago, centuries before the 


M dawn of the Christian era, the 


Greek historian and philosopher, Xeno- 
phon, wrote a dialogue in which Socrates 
declares that ‘‘the ordination 
house is the name of a science, and that 
science means the order and increase of 
the household.’’ He goes on to say: ‘‘In 
my opinion, a wife who manages her 
share in the household matters well has 
as much influence as her husband in 


their prosperity; for as a rule it is the 


labor of the husband that brin 
money of the family, but the 
of the wife that regulates the spending 
of most of it; and whilst houses in 
which these matters are well managed 
increase, those in which they are ill 
managed decrease in prosperity) 
We are very apt in these day 
astray in our notions of what tr 
perity is, often confounding it with 
material wealth or losing ourselves in a 
maze of theories about social and indus- 
trial life, which it is professed will bring 
about the millennium of prosperity. 
When we think about the subject more 
carefully, we see that money prosperity 
in a household is a small part of its real 
prosperity. Socrates surely had in mind 
that the proper spending of the income 


s in the 
judgment 


to go 
16 pros- 


f the, 


MARION TALBOT 


fessor of Sanitary Science at the University of Chicago 


in the activities of the family should 
result in higher standards of physical, 
mental, and moral health, and the devel- 
opment of all the forms of activity which 
lead to the highest well-being. It is 
very evident that there can be no national 
prosperity of this kind except such as 
rests first of all in the homes. This 
view extends very largely the sphere of 
real influence of the housekeeper, even 
though the range of her special activities 
may seem to her narrow. 

The degree of intelligence brought to 
bear upon the administration of the 
household will be a factor of no mean 
value in determining the progress and 
prosperity of the individual, the family, 
and the nation. The efforts expended 
when viewed in this light can no longer 
be considered an unending and dreary 
round of drudgery, but must be admit- 
ted to be a most efficient means of con- 
tributing to general social progress. 

What are some of the qualities upon 
which success in fulfilling the opportu- 
nities and duties of the household will 
depend? Every thoughtful observer 
must say that the highest qualities of 
mind and heart not only find scope, but 
are actually essential for the highest and 
best administration of the house. 

Depth of thought, clearness of idea, a 
wide range of knowledge, are needed 
to cope with the problems which arise. 
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Judgment, moderation, and decision find 
ample play in household emergencies. 
The faculty of administration and gov- 
ernment is essential. Accurate methods 
of observation and logical habits of 
generalization are needed at every turn. 

The training for the duties of the 
householder presupposes the best mental 
and moral discipline on broad general 
lines. This is a truism as regards 
many other vocations, even though they 
affect human comfort and habits only 
incidentally, and to a slight degree. 
Householders are beginning to recognize 
its truth in their own calling, and are 
claiming and using opportunities for 
sounder education and broader culture. 

In addition to this general basis of 
knowledge and discipline, which is more 
and more emphasized as a preliminary 
to activity of every high order, there 
should be a more special training for 
the work in hand. 

It is not necessary to discuss in detail 
what this work should be. There is a 
long step between the notion, unfortu- 
nately not yet extinct, that there is an 
inherent instinct for household adminis- 
tration in all women, and the plea made 
by Professor L. M. Salmon for a ‘“‘pro- 
fessional school where all the historical 
and scientific aspects of the household 
can be investigated in the same earnest 
spirit as are those other occupations, 
called, but with no more reason, ‘the 
learned professions.’ ’’ 

As Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel suggests, 
‘‘Every house should be an experiment 
station. In the question of house ser- 
vice, the~housekeeper takes part in the 
struggle between capital and labor; in 
mastering the plumbing of her bath- 
room she is studying hygiene and sani- 
tary science; in studying methods of 
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cooking, she is grappling with prob- 
lems in chemistry unequaled in interest 
or value by the experiments in any 
laboratory.”’ 

In the routine of daily life, it is easy 
to forget that the conditions of house- 
hold management have changed rapidly 
during recent years. Decades ago, the 
knitting-needle, the distaff, and the 
spinning-wheel were banished from the 
household. Even the busy needle has 
had for some years an insecure tenure. 
In the great centers of life and activity, 
in the cities, the towns, the villages, and 
even on the farms, foreign hands do the 
work at the wash-tub and the range. 
Many industries which were formerly in 
the hands of women in their houses have 
now become trades followed almost en- 
tirely by men. 

Moreover, in every department of in- 
tellectual activity advances are constantly 
made which bear directly upon house- 
hold interests and prosperity. Physi- 
cists, chemists, physiologists, biologists, 
sanitarians, political economists, and 
other specialists are day by day discover- 
ing truths of science fitted to contribute 
to the welfare of human homes if house- 
holders would but grasp them and put 
them to practical use, instead of mechan- 
ically following time-hallowed customs. 

Indeed, it is curious, and almost pain- 
ful, to see how long even those directly 
responsible for administration of the 
household remain in ignorance of the 
scientific progress which has a direct 
bearing on their field of work. There 
are but few who are masters in their 
chosen realm, fewer still who are alive 
with the true spirit of progress, and 
very few indeed alas, who can be lead- 
ers in giving household administration 
the®place of honor it deserves. 











122 THE HOUSE 
Experiments in Cooking for Children 
at Home 


BY MRS. ALICE PELOUBET NORTO! 


HERE has probably never 
time when the attractions 
outside the home have | 
great as they are to-day. Not o1 
there a multiplicity of interests, 
intellectual, and religious, to abs 
time and thought of the ‘‘grown 
but the children, whose life was once 
centered in the home, frequently find 
home less interesting than school, or 
street, or miniature club. A little girl 
of my acquaintance was lamenting the 
other day that Friday night had come, 
and there would be nothing mor: 
till Monday morning, when schoo! 
begin again. 
This speaks well for the school 
influence, but it indicates a serious 
ure on the part of the home. The 
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Some of our schools are trying in 
many ways to help the home, by bring- 
ing the home life and the school life 
into close relation. The children are 
brought into touch with the home indus- 
tries, and the many problems tha 
out of them. They are taught 
apply in the home their sciencs 
In the shop they make articles fo1 
use. They study ways of beau 
their homes. 

It is time for the home itself 
up the work more earnestly; 
and carry further all that is done 
school; and where this foundatio: 
laid, to adopt the best method: 
schools, and to make home tl 
delightful and interesting plac: 
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world—a place whose treasures can never 
be exhausted, and whose influence shall 
last through life. 

It is in the hope of helping some 
mother to do even a little toward 
this end that the work given here is 
offered. 

Bread-meking has proved one of the 
especial delights of the school children. 
The rule given, and the experiments that 
follow, have been successfully used by 
boys and girls of eight and ten years, as 
well as by older children, and much of 
the work could be done even by younger 
ones. 


Rule for Bread 


(All Measurements are Level.) 


One-half eup liquid (half milk and 
half water); one teaspoonful of butter; 
one teaspoonful of sugar; one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt; one-half yeast cake, 
moistened in one tablespoonful of 
water; flour to make a dough stiff 
enough to knead (about one and one- 
half cups). Scald the milk, add the 
butter, sugar, and salt, and the water, 
and cool till lukewarm (90° F.). Mix 
the yeast thoroughly with a tablespoon- 
ful of lukewarm water and add to the 
milk. Stir in the sifted flour gradually 
(a wooden spoon will be the easiest to 
use for the purpose). When the dough 
is just stiff enough to handle, turn it on 
a slightly floured board and knead till 
smooth. Return it to the mixing-bowl, 
cover closely with a cloth and tin cover, 
and let it rise till double its bulk, keep- 
ing it in a warm but not hot place (about 
70° F.); turn it again upon the board 
and shape into two small loaves. Put 
it in buttered pans, and bake in a hot 
oven for forty minutes. 

The large amount of yeast is used that 
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the process may be a quick one, and the 
results accomplished before the patience 
of the child is exhausted. 

Some of the questions that will prob- 
ably suggest themselves to the children 
are, What makes the dough light? 
Why must we have the liquid luke- 
warm? Could we make bread from 
other kinds of flour? The experiments 
given will help to answer these ques- 
tions. The child should be given direc- 
tions for work, but he should not be told 
the result beforehand. That should be 
a matter of his own observation. After 
the work is done the results should be 
talked over, and the child led to their 
interpretation. 

Experiment 1.—(To be tried before 
setting the bread.) To find how warm 
‘lukewarm’? is. 

In a cup of water about as warm as 
the hand, hold an ordinary bath ther- 
mometer, or any house thermometer 
that can be placed in water. Read the 
thermometer, and add cold water to the 
cup till the thermometer registers 90°. 
Put the finger in the water until you are 
sure you can tell water of this tempera- 
ture by the feeling. 

Experiment 2.—After the bread is 
risen cut off a piece of the dough with 
a sharp knife, and notice the holes 
throughout it. Stretch the dough. 

Experiment 3.—(To find out why the 
liquid must be lukewarm. ) 

Mix one tablespoonful of molasses with 
one-half cup of boiling water, crumble 
into it one-eighth of a yeast cake, and 
put it in atumbler. Mix molasses and 
ice-water and yeast in a tumbler, using 
the same amounts as before, and in a 
third glass mix molasses, lukewarm 
water, and yeast. Cover the glasses 
and set them in order in a warm place, 


and look at them every half-hour 
or 80. 

In a short time bubbles will be seen 
upon No. 3, and these will increase. A 
little stirring will make them more evi- 
dent. Much later the bubbles will ap- 
pear upon No. 2, but they will not come 
at all on No. 1. 

The child may be told that yeast is a 
tiny plant, so tiny that there are millions 
of these plants in one yeast cake. Like 
other plants, it must have water and food 
in order to grow, and the food it likes 
best is some kind of sugar. When it 
grows it makes over part of this sugar 
into a gas, and it is this gas which has 
made the bubbles in the tumbler of 
liquid, and the holes in the bread dough. 

What would happen if you should 
pour boiling water on the plants in the 
garden? Would ice-water help them to 
grow? In the same way the yeast is 
killed by boiling water; it does not grow 
in very cold water, but it needs warm 
water. When the ice-water grew warm 
the yeast began to grow. 

Experiment 4.—(To find out whether 
all kinds of flour will make good dough 
and light bread.) 

Mix a dough of corn meal and water, 
one of cornstarch and water, one of rye 
flour and water, and one of oat flour or 
oatmeal and water. Mix also some white 
flour and water, and compare all these 
doughs. 

If you want to experiment still more, 
make some bread by the rule given, but 
use half the quantities, and in place of 
flour use corn meal, or rye, or starch, or 
oat flour. The rye will make good bread, 
but not so light a loaf as the wheat flour. 
Can you knead all these doughs? 

Further experiments and suggestions 
for reading will be given next month. 
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THE HOUSE 
NEW term has appeared as a 
rival to the phrase ‘‘Domestic 
Science,’’ whose fitness has long 
been questioned. The Univer- 

sity of Chicago has issued leaflet 

describing courses in ‘‘Household Tech- 
nology and Related Subjects.’’ The in- 
struction is intended to give men and 

women, as a means of liberal culture, a 

general view of the place of the house- 

hold in society, to train men and women 
for the rational and scientific adminis- 
tration of the home as a social unit, and 
to prepare teachers. 

Simmons, died, leavir 


sum of money for estab- 


lishment of an institution in which there 
might be given instruction in such 
branches of art, science, and industry 
as would best enable women earn an 
independent livelihood. The property 
has been accumulating all these years. 
A charter for the Simmons Female Col- 
lege was obtained from the legislature 
of Massachusetts in 1899, and recently 
steps have been taken to organize the 
college, under the presidency of Henry 
Lafavour, who was called from a pro- 
fessorship at Williams College, and the 
deanship of Sarah L. Arnold, long and 
favorably known as a supervisor of the 
Boston Public Schools. The ultimate 
location of the college has not yet been 
settled, but its temporary quarters will 
be in a central part‘of Boston. The 
plan of the college includes professional, 
collegiate, and special courses. Under 
the first head, one which is of peculiar 
interest, is household economics, which 
will require four years for comple- 
tion. 


ERHAPS the most interesting 
legislation, from the point of 
view of the housekeeper, which 


has passed Congress this session 
is the act which became a law in May, 
dealing with oleomargarine and adulter- 
ated butter. In order to understand the 
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force of this legislation, attention must 
be ealled to the definitions laid down in 
it. ‘‘Butter’’ was defined, in an act of 
1886, as a ‘‘food product usually known 
as butter, made exclusively from milk, 
or cream, or both, and with or without 
coloring matter,’’ and that definition is 
retained in the new legislation. ‘‘Adul- 
terated butter,’’ according to the act, 
may be of four kinds: (1) that produced 
by taking old butter in several lots and 
reworking and rechurning it in milk or 
cream to get a uniform product; (2) 
that in which some foreign substance is 
used to cheapen the product; (3) that in 
which some process or material is used 
to cause it to absorb abnormal quanti- 
ties of milk, cream, or water; and (4) 
that in which any foreign substance, as 
an acid or an alkali, is used to deodorize 
rancid butter. ‘‘Process’’ or ‘‘reno- 
vated’’ butter is butter which has been 
subjected to any other process than 
those which have been described, in 
order to makeit resemble genuine fresh 
butter. By this act, oleomargarine, 
admittedly harmless, if colored to re- 
semble butter, that is, if tainted with 
only so much fraud as is allowed in the 
ease of lawful butter, is taxed exactly as 
is the adulterated butter, which may be 
not only fraudulent, but positively dele- 
terious, ten cents on the pound. The 
uncolored oleomargarine, in connection 
with which there is neither fraud nor 
harm, is taxed as is the process butter, 
which, while not harmful, is fraudulent, 
if it claims to be new butter, a quarter 
of a cent on the pound. 

There is no stronger prejudice con- 
nected with our food than that which 
demands that the butter shall be of a 
brilliant yellow hue; but this demand is 
a prejudice only. If we were to be frank, 
we should all acknowledge that the 
origin of the color lies, not in the ‘‘cow- 
slip by the river’s brim,’’ but rather in 
a yellow powder discreetly injected at 
the right moment by the manufacturer. 
By frankly declaring that we will use 
the harmless if pallid substance, oleo- 
margarine, we can*"secure an honest, 
nutritious, and cheap substance. 
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round dissipation, function, re- 
‘freshment, duty—what you will. 
The changing seasons merely change 
its location from the fireside to the ve- 


\ FTERNOON tea is an all-the-year- 





A MUFFIN-RACK 
Made in Mahogany or Flemish Oak 


randa or the lawn, and bring out new 
conveniences to help five-o-cloquer, as 
our French friends form their fashion- 
able verb. An English tea-basket is a 
useful adjunct, a sort of wicker étagére, 
with a separate shelf for each plate of 
wafers, plum-cake, or the like. Even 
prettier is the muffin-rack, recently put 
on the market by capable furniture de- 
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signers. It, too, is a light, portable 
frame of mahogany or Flemish oak, with 
three places for dishes of muffins, 
scones, or toast—a graceful and prac- 
tical bit of furniture. 

Si vous five-o-cloquez in the open, all 
the winds of heaven will frisk about 
your spirit-lamp. To protect it, minia- 
ture screens in favrile glass may be had 
nine or ten inches high, and weighty 
enough with their jeweled glass and 
leadings not to blow over easily. One 
has blossoming apple boughs running 
across its three small folds. Another 
has purple irises, blue water, and green, 
blade-like leaves. 

A silver cake-cutter, with a toothed 
edge like the familiar bread-knives, is 
another invention for the tea-table; and 
every tea devotee must have a silver tea- 
scoop, of which the most amusing is 
modeled exactly on the big plain tin 
affair with which every country grocer 
delves into his sugar-barrel. 

Of the making of new things in favrile 
glass there is no end. ‘“‘I call this my 
little Caleb West,’’ says the clever young 
woman in charge of the lamps. It was 
a small desk-lamp of heavy green glass 
with a wavy pattern about its edge, mov- 
ing in its stanchions—do they call them 
stanchions?—and looking for all the 
world like a bell-buoy tossing on Atlan- 
tie billows. Another desk-lamp is in 
the shape of one of those old-fashioned 
three-sided seals that hang from gentle- 
men’s watch-fobs. Among the higher 
table-lamps many beautiful shades are 
now finished on top with a pierced metal 
piece which satisfies the eye that half 
expects to see a few inches of glass 
chimney protruding as in oil-lamps. 
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SKETOH FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE, DESIGNED BY THE CRAFTERS 








THE LATE CECIL RHODES’S BEAUTIFUL HOME 
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THE LATE CECIL RHODES’S BEAUTIFUL 





HOME AT CAPE TOWN 


great and the rich in new lands 

have more than a passing interest 

from an artistic standpoint; nor is 
it usual to look for much beauty in the 
residences of the colonial multi-million- 
aires of Great Britain, or the bonanza 
kings of America. Yet all the world 
now knows the late Cecil Rhodes to have 
been a dreamer and idealist in his heart, 
no matter what it may think of his 
actions and policies. 

It is of no little interest, therefore, to 
find evidence that Mr. Rhodes dreamed 
also in his house-building, and that his 
home in South Africa represented some 
of his inner feelings as truly as his will 
and the bequest of American scholar- 
ships. 

The house called ‘“‘Groote Schuur’’ 
was burned«several years ago, and was 
rebuilt on the lines of the Dutch colo- 
nial buildings on the Cape. Curiously 
enough the gables are those we associate 
most commonly with mission and early 
Spanish architecture in Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. How it came to South Africa we 


[ is seldom that the houses of the 


must leave the archeologist to solve. 
There is certainly nothing to suggest 
English influence in this semi-tropical 
building and the wide, shady piazza, and 
yet the garden and the terrace are truly 
English; a composite house devised by 
a composite heart—part South African, 
part British. Mr. Rhodes, seated on his 
veranda and looking into his garden, 
could dream of Oxford and the pleasant 
friendly landscape of rural England, or 
he could raise his eyes above his hedges 
and look into the heart of South Africa. 
Surely this view is the breeder of great 
dreams, vast ambitions, and a somber, 
somewhat gloomy attitude towards life. 
Yet Mr. Rhodes loved this place, and 
devoted to it much time and thought. 
On his last visit to England he purchased 
a large number of Dutch tiles with 
which to decorate his far-off home. All 
of which shows he was not so insensible 
to artistic sentiment as would be indi- 
cated by his quoted remark, ‘‘Some men 
make hobbies of collecting; butterflies 
and old china, my hobby is to make all 
Africa English.’’ 
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To clean silver spoons, knives, a1 


every-day use, rub with a damp clo 


in baking soda and 
chamois leather. 


polish with 


‘‘We live at the bottom of a great : 


says Dr. Andrew Wilson in the J/lusi 
don News, ‘‘which surrounds our glol 


compasses it like a shell. 
air is a free gift to us. 
consumption. 

‘To put this great air question in t 


Obviously 


light, let us take the case of an ordinai 
The apartment might be aptly des 


essentially an air-tight box. 


‘‘We make provision for the suppl 
and of gas to the apartment or house 


none whatever for the supply of air 


an item in our personal history with 

we could survive for a few minutes or 
‘“‘Air gains admittance to our roo! 

It is really all a matter of 


crevices. 
this question of air supply. It comes 
the door, through the keyholes, by tl 
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the windows, and even through the wal 


is a haphazard affair at best. 
“The exit of foul air from a roon 
a thing of chance. 


Fortunately, there i 


ney, and often a fire in the grate, and 
exerts a drawing-in action, which ca 


currents to come to us. 


‘‘The air in a room is essentially a s 
resses on 
every object on the earth’s surface witl 
sure of nearly sixteen pounds to the sq 


It has to be treated as such. It 


“Tf we wish to empty a room < 
oughly, we must move the air mass, 
what we attempt to do by the aid of 
schemes. 

‘“‘We must have systems of ‘artifi 
lation inaugurated. We must move t 


to accomplish this end we require 1 
in shape, say, of fans, which will ex 


air and bring fresh air into our abode 
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any rate we desire, and all regulated by the 
turning of a tap—this is my dream of the future 
of ventilation.’’ 


If a sleeping apartment is properly supplied 
with fresh air, it will do much to keep the oecu- 
pants from falling into the doctor’s hands, and 
so having to undergo the fresh air cure—the 
very antithesis of previous habits. 

In Swiss winter health resorts, such as St. 
Moritz and Davos, invalids covered with rugs 
may be sitting out from morning to night—the 
very persons who often at home have been 
guarded from every breath of fresh air in their 
rooms. At the same time it must be admitted 
that draughts are disagreeable—though prob- 
ably less harmful than unpleasant. 

But certainly we should be glad to see more 
interest shown by house-owners and builders in 
regard to efficient ventilation, and the medical 
profession ean largely assist architects by insist 
ing, in and out of season, on the need for well- 
ventilated rooms. 


Packing Pate de Foie Gras 


In a government publication relating to food 
adulteration, surprise was recently expressed 
‘that even in such a high-priced article as pate 
de foie gras, the traditional diseased goose livers 
have been replaced by beef and pork.’’ Albion 
W. Tourgee, the American consul at Bordeaux, 
writes to the State Department that the state- 
ment here quoted is misleading in two ways. 
He insists that the abnormal growth of a goose’s 
liver, when the bird is kept from exercise and 
is specially fed, is no more unhealthy than the 
fatttening of a hog for market. He then con 
siders the addition of other material to the 
goose livers in packing for the market. 

The livers are cut to fit the tins roughly, and 
the interstices must be filled with something 
else. Hashed pork and beef suet give a firmer 
support to the liver than the thin oil of the 
latter would, and keep the livers from being 
shaken about and damaged in transportation. 
Furthermore, this oil is likely to grow rancid 
and make the contents of the tin offensive to per- 
sons having weak stomachs. The packers de- 
clare that these modifications are resorted to for 
the sake of pleasing the fastidious American 
palate, and only incidentally to reduce the cost. 
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Consul Tourgee thinks that the pork and beef 
suet should not be regarded as adulterants, 
especially since they are thoroughly wholesome. 








Benjamin-Constant 

The death of M. Benjamin-Constant in Paris 
the other day removed from French art a repre- 
sentative if not memorable figure. He was an 
accomplished craftsman, with a special gift for 
producing canvases of a superficially brilliant 
character. His best work was done in the 
earlier years of his career, when travel in Spain 
and in the East developed his taste for gorgeous 
effects of color, and when his talent was in a 
fluid state. Then he was uneven, it is true, but 
again and again he painted picturesque subjects 
with vigor and flexibility. One of the best pic- 
tures he ever produced is the Moorish interior 
which we reproduce. Later his style became 
crystallized in the mold of the Salon, and he 


became a shining exemplar of what may best be ~ 


deseribed as ‘official painting.”’ 

He painted pictures like the ‘‘Orpheus,’’ an 
admirable academic study of a nude figure set 
in an austere landscape, and he painted im- 
mense canvases like that which was shown at 
the Paris Exposition of 1900, representing the 
entrance of Urban II. into Toulouse, in 1095, to 
preach the first crusade. In that vast historical 
composition the pope is shown on horseback, 
surrounded by priests, acolytes, and pages. 
The scene glitters with gold, it flames with red 
paint, it is all very gorgeous and spectacular. 
It is exactly the sort of thing that finds favor in 
the eyes of public officials, the sort of thing in 
which provincial museums and public buildings 
throughout France are rich. Yet admirable as 
it is up toa certain point, this kind of art is 
without any subtle qualities whatever, whether 
of color or feeling, and quite without personal 
distinction. As with his huge Salon pictures, 
so with his numerous portraits, Benjamin-Con- 
stant was workmanlike and even, in a purely 
conventional sense, brilliant, but never essen- 
tially impressive. There was something too 
business-like, too facile and mechanical about 
hisart. As time went on, his style grew steadily 
more commercial, his color more meretricious. 
He received many honors, and he will for some 
time be remembered as a painter who was at 
least capable of some strong bits of technique; 
but it is doubtful if any work he ever produced 
brings him lasting fame. 


ODDS AND ENDS 


RECIPES 


Tae House BEavTIFUL will publish from month 
to month recipes for special dishes. They are the 
result of a wide experience on the part of an ex- 
cellent housekeeper, and can be followed with 
perfect confidence. 


Sweetbreads 

Soak them in salt water for a couple of hours. 
Remove them and pour over them boiling water. 
Remove all skin and shape them, and place in 
cold water. Then roll in fresh grated bread 
crumbs, and cook in butter for twenty-five min- 
utes in a covered skillet, turning occasionally. 
Can be sérved with cream sauce and cauli- 
flower, or a tomato sauce. 


Stuffed Green Peppers 

Take all the seeds out and rinse thoroughly 
with cold water. Chop cold roast veal (or other 
meat) and mix with cream; pepper and salt to 
taste. Stuff peppers, grating bread crumbs on 
top with a small piece of butter. Putin oven 
for about fifteen minutes. Serve cold or hot 
and with or without sauce. 


Preserved Peaches or Pears 

To one bow! of sugar put three bowls of fruit. 
First pare the fruit and cut in half; cover with 
water and cook until nearly done. Then take 
out and put in a platter; add sugar to make 
syrup. When right thickness, place fruit in 
again and cook until tender. Put in jar and 
cover with syrup. 


Vegetable Soup 

Make your stock the day before, using from 
a good soup bone. Then cut in pieces cab- 
bage, carrots, celery, parsnips, onions, a clove 
or two, and cook in a little stock until nearly 
done. Add to the soup an hour‘and a half 
before serving with pieces of tomato, and let 
simmer together for that time. Take out the 
cloves and make as thick as desired. 


Spice Cake 

One-half pound of raisins seeded and chopped; 
one and a half cups powdered sugar mixed with 
one-half cup of butter. Stir in the beaten yolks 
of three eggs, then two cups of sifted flour with 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, then the 
beaten whites of the eggs, one teaspoon of 
cloves, one of cinnamon, not quite a teaspoon 
of allspice. Lastly stir in the raisins. 
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Subbubs — ‘‘ Why — er —the hous: 
hurst are not numbered yet 


‘‘Well, how shall I find you?’ Subbu 
to the left from the station, and wa 


road until you come to the second 
My house is directly opposite 
Republican. 


We have boiled the hydrant w 
We have sterilized the milk; 


We have strained the crawling 1 
Through the finest kind of sil 


We have bought and we have | 
Every patent health device, 

And at last the doctors tell us 
That we’ve got to boil the ics 


A question of privilege: Misti 


heated discussion with argumentat 
‘“‘Are you the mistress of this hou 
like to know?’ Cook—‘‘No, ma’ar 


but—’’ Mistress (triumphantly 
talk like an idiot!’’— Punch. 


Hab Ich Geliebet? 
e Questions.) 
Have I loved? I have lived. And 
To live is to love, I say; 


I have loved and lived for many a } 


I live and I love to-day. 


And some of my love to the living | 


And some to but lifeless clay; 
For some of my loves yet love and 
And some have been borne away 


But hither or thither to me is one 
Once to love is to love for aye 
And I kneel to a love in the chure! 
As I kneel to thee, love, to-day 


Now the shadows of evening above 1 


The sky in the west is gray; 
But still I must love to the very en 
For I know no other way. 


And though of fools, all others abo 


There is none like an old, they sa 


If it be folly to live and love, 
Let me be a fool alway. 
CHARLES H 


THE 


Citiman—‘‘Yes, I’ll be glad to 1 
see you some time. What’s you 








SCRAP-BOOK 


out and The Calamity- 


mber?’’ 
eel All at once the street-car sort o’ hopped, 
7 ey And then, with a jolt and bump, it stopped, 
Tv, For another car was just ahead, 
ae the As motionless as if ’twere dead; 
snhdbe. Another car was ahead of that, 
nafield Two men inside, one lean, one fat; 
And ahead of that was another car, 
With one lone man of the G. A. R.; 
Another car was ahead of that, 
In which a sleeping copper sat; 
And another car ahead of that 
Was as empty as a looted flat. 
Ahead of that was another car, 
And ahead of that another ear, 





robes 


owed And ahead of that another car, 


And ahead of that another car; 
And another car ahead of that, 
And another car ahead of that, 
And another car ahead of that; 
And other cars ahead of those, 
And still more cars ahead of those, 
after a And ahead of those were others still, 
cook)— And stretching ahead were others still; 
[ should While each was silent as the tomb 
ain t,— And a veritable cave of gloom; 
don’t For a wagon filled with soft-coal slack 
Had broken down on the street-car track. 
—Chicago Tribune. 
To the Road 
Cool is the wind, for the summer is waning, 
n, dear, Who’s for the road? 
Sun-flecked and soft, where the dead leaves are 
raining, 
Who’s for the road? 
Knapsack and alpenstock press hand and 
shoulder, 
Prick of the briar and roll of the boulder; 


This be your lot till the season grow older; 
Who’s for the road? 


Up and away in the brush of the morning, 
Who’s for the road? 
Vagabond he, all conventions a-scorning, 
Who’s for the road? 
yon Musie of warbles so merrily singing 
Draughts from the rill from the ‘alia up- 
springing, 
bend. Nectar of grapes from the vines lowly swinging, 
These on the road. 
Now every house is hut or hovel, 
Come to the road; 
Mankind and moles in the dark love to grovel, 
But to the road. 
Throw off the loads that are bending you double; 
Love is for life, only labor is trouble; 
Truce to the town, whose best gift is'a bubble: 
Come to the road! 


EBB. PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, in Metropolitan. 
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